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Sailines Twice Every Week from New York and New Orleans 


OUR vacation begins the moment you step on board a 
Great White Fleet Ship for a cruise to the enchanted lands 
which rim the Caribbean Sea. Wonderful food, luxurious beds, 
and kindly personal service make “Every Passenger a Guest.” 


All shore excursions, including hotel accommodations, rail- 
road journeys, motor and launch trips are arranged in advance, 
and everything is included in the price you pay for your 
ticket. Write for illustrated booklet, folders, etc., to. 
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ARIS couturiers have turned toelegance. And nowhere is this trend 

| more magnificently reflected than in the new fur mode we are now 
exhibiting. Mink, -karakul, broadtail, ermine and sable, the predom- 

inating pelts of the new season, have been distinctively fashioned into luxu- 

rious creations, which include many of the most recent Parisian successes. 
Superb coats tad wraps that will be made to individual order, if desired. 


Prices Range from $1800 to $9500 


In addition to our collection of fine furs, we offer a rich variety of the popular and 
inexpensive fur garments that will be worn by fashionable women for sportswear, 
travel and about town. 
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all South America. A West Indies 


complete circuit—Pan- 
ama Canal— West Coast Two 25-day cruises on 
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Magellan — East Coast &most luxurious Cruise 
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Every Week this Winter. . On the finest railroad trains in the world, 

built exclusively for Raymond & Whitcomb Co. and running through to California 
without change. - - Add three days to your regular schedule and include comprehensive sightseeing 

in such renowned American localities as the ‘Evangeline Country’’ of Louisiana, the Apache Trail ) 
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Most comprehensive 
Africa Cruise ever made. 
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Mediterranean 
A Spring cruise to the 
western Mediterranean. 
The best season. All the 
usual ports from Fun- 
chal to Constantinople : 
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Everyday a day in June. No halfway 
climate. Genial summer and warm surf 
always. Life is not keyed to one note. 
You live as you please, and do as you 
please, drawing your enjoyment from a 
wealth of recreation and entertainment. 
Tennis, horseback riding, motorboating, 
- aquaplaning, by day; dances, musical 
a “oc ocean, its ae overlook concerts and recitals by night. 
2 ae sea. Just a step in your bathing togs Two fine golf courses invite you; the most fa- 
to beach and surf. © mous deep sea fishing in the world beckons just off 
shore. 


omy suites, vast lounges and dining hall, every 
ious po emence,, yet homelike comfort Why dream by the fireside when you can live 
by a sunny seaside? Come and live the happiest, 
most healthful winter of your life. Write for reser- 
vations and rates, or other information — you will 


receive a prompt answer. 
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IN THE NATIVE QUARTER OF ALGIERS 


Algiers possesses a collége with schools of law, science, medicine and letters. Nevertheless, this institutionalized culture does not permeate the ol 

native quarter which is unchanging in sight, sound and smell. The population of the city is a strange mixture, for, besides the strong Europea 

element, there are Moors, Arabs, Berbers and Negroes, with a few Turks and a great many Jews. Algiers has two harbors and her port 1s sheltere 
from all winds. 
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THENS is a city of naked contrast. Here is the new, in- 
serted starkly against the old. There is no mellowness in 
Athens, none of the ripe growing old slowly that charac- 

izes most cities with historic associations. Athens, queen 
among ancient sites, has none of it. She is all old or all new. 
With the exception of an occasional church carrying one back to 
medieval times, she presents to the gaze only the two remote 
extremes : here and there a temple, a column or series of columns 
rising against the sky, the broken stage and seats of an ancient 
theatre, worn by age, eaten into, supported by the plaster and 
iron girders of reconstructors mere ruins of no use to anybody; 
on the other hand, the brand new houses and buildings of the 
present day, white in 

their stucco, like the (yrs ee 

fresh interior of a new 

home in Los Angeles or 

Seattle, reflecting the 

brilliant rays of the sun 

and blinding the eye. 

There is no link be- 

tween the two. In 

Athens everything is 

ruins or the latest con- 

struction of the trowel 
and mortar. 

_ There is, of course, a 
SE rical explanation 
for this. For long cen- 
uries the site of 
t in utter 


ght that was kept ~ 
burning by the Roman 
conquerors of this an- 
t city finally flick- 
ered and went out, the 
pot on which the city 
Pericles had stood 
s given over. to 
wolves and, desolation. 
istorian of the early 
eteenth century has 
said that for hundreds 
years “no human be- _ 
knew aught of. 
thens.” The barba- 
ans from the north 
yerran most of the 
‘eek peninsula, but | 
they seem to have taken 

t little interest in the 
Attic plain. It is prob-. 
able that the historian 
overstated the case, but 
certain it is that human 
ee almost ceased to 
exist in the environ- 
ment of the Acropolis 
; 
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NEW ATHENS SEEN FROM THE OLD CITY 


The best view of modern Athens is from the hill of the Acropolis that towers above 

the city. Within easy reach one has at least three civilizations, the oldest, that of which 

the Acropolis alone remains, the new, the Athens of today, and that of the Golden Age 
that lies buried under the modern city 


REMAPPING THE BOOM TOWN AND ANCIENT 
CITY OF ATHENS 


A City of Naked Contrast—The Greek Zest for Politics—Excavating the nr 
‘Ancient Capital—The Splendors of the New City 


By WINTHROP D. LANE and WILLIAM JORDAN RAPP 


and such folk as were there slunk in and out of miserable mud 
huts or dwelt in the shelter of crumbling ruins and took no in- 
terest in building anything that has lasted. 

Following the barbarian invasions, Athens is believed to have 
enjoyed some importance due to its proximity to Thebes, one of 
the provincial capitals of the Byzantine Empire. With the de- 
cay of the Empire, it was dominated successively by Frank, Vene- 
tian, and Turk. The Turk held sway over the whole of Attica 
from 1456 till the emergence of modern Greece except for a 
short period in 1687 when the Venetians under Morosini made 
themselves masters of the Acropolis. It was during Morosini’s 
siege of Athens that the Parthenon was destroyed. 

A German duke had 
command of a battery 
belonging to Morosini’s 
army, and a shot from 
his battery fell upon the 
Parthenon, used by the 
Turks as a mosque and 
surmounted by them 
with one of their char- 
acteristic minarets. Un- 
fortunately a large sup- 
ply of gunpowder was 
at that moment repos- 
ing in the Parthenon, 
either placed there just 
before the battle or 
kept there as a perma- 
nent supply of muni- 
tions. When the shot 
from the battery struck, 
the gunpowder ex- 
ploded, wrecking the 
most beautiful building 
of all time, until then 
practically intact. 

The new Athens, like 
all great metropolises, 
is many cities in one. 
First and foremost, as 
capital of Greece, it is 
a political city. Poli- 
tics is the vocation of 
a great many of its in- 
habitants and the avo- 
cation of all. The in- 
numerable cafes, from 
the elite establishment 
of Zacharatos in Con- 
stitution Square — the 
rendezvous of deputies, 
army and navy officers, 
journalists, and men- 
about-town, to the dirty 
and dingy shacks in the » 
narrow streets adjoin- 
ing the Acropolis which 


it was used as a Turkish fortress in 1751. 


have a few patched-up chairs and tables before them, are all 
open political forums. 

Here at all hours of the day the citizens of Athens gather and 
while nervously fingering their conversation beads taik politics— 
Greece’s national sport. Here they read the newspapers which 
are nothing but political “dope-sheets.” Athens can boast of 
more daily newspapers than any other city in the world. The 
number sometimes passes fifty and rarely falls below thirty. 
Everybody reads them and everybody writes for them. 

The newspapers have no difficulty filling up their columns. 
Their contributors not merely write for nothing but often pay 
to have their copy printed. The army of bootblacks that the 
dust of Athens keeps provided with work are to be seen in 
moments of leisure studiously bent over their newspapers doping 
out a possible new ministerial combination with as much interest 
as a college football dopes out an All-American line-up. In 
fact, what baseball, football, prize-fighting, horse-racing, the 
stock market, and“fazz are to Americans, politics is to the Greeks. 

Appelt sometimes spoken of as a city built by philanthropists, 
for ‘it has been the pride of many Greeks who have won great 
fortunes abroad to use their wealth in beautifying the capital 
of their native land. Singros, who made his money in Egypt, 
built.a huge modern hospital, a modern prison so the state would 
abandon an old unhealthy one, an insane asylum, an aged peo- 
ples’ home, and the finest boulevard in the Near East — that from 


THE PARTHENON TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


At the top may be seen the Parthenon as it appears today and below it the same building when 

It was even before this time that the Parthenon was 

destroyed, however; In 1687 the Venetians under Morosini attacked Athens, then held by the 

Turks, and one of the Italian batteries, commanded by a German duke, dropped a shell on the 
Parthenon, which was being used by the Turks as a powder magazine, 
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Athens to the neighboring watering plac 
of Phaleron. Averof, who amassed 
wealth in Russia, built both a juveni 
and a women’s prison, and rebuilt 
ancient stadium in beautiful Pentellic 
ble. The Vallianos brothers, merchani 
and bankers of London, built the imp: 
ing National Library, and Zaharoff 
just completed an Athenian branch of th 
Pasteur Institute. The list could be con 
tinued indefinitely, for there are no m 
patriotic people than the Greeks and 
has been their favorite way of expre 
their patriotism. 
Every afternoon as the sun begins 
draw near the horizon, the Athenians 
sue forth from their homes, stores 
workshops to promenade along the citys 
most attractive boulevards, to sit and tal 
at their favorite cafés, or to listen to the 
music at the various public concerts thi 
are sure to be going on at this hour. Co 
stitution Square, which lies in the ve 
center of the city and makes up the sp 
cious approach to King Otho’s old pala 
is an especially favorite gathering plac 
Here, hundreds of little round metal tabl 
are set out and dozens of waiters rus 
back and forth carrying ice-cream, pa 
tries, and coffee to those seated. Every 
order is accompanied by a flask of wate: 
and a glass, for the Greek’s favorite bever= 
age is water and the tiny cups of Turkish 
coffee and the small lowkoumis, Turkish 
delight, which are so popular really serve 
only as excuses for drinking vepo, water. 
In truth, the Greeks profess to be con- 
noisseurs of water and speak of one water 
as being “‘sweeter” than another. There 
are certain springs about Athens whow 
waters are particularly cherished for thei 
“sweetness.” ; 
Another favorite gathering place of am 
afternoon is the Zappion. This is the park 
and grounds surrounding a large exhibi- 
tion hall built by the Zappas brothers and 
presented by them to the government. Jt 
is now a Near East Relief orphanage. 
Many experienced travelers have pro= 
claimed this spot to be one of the most 
beautiful in the world. It looks out over 
the magnificent ruins of the Temple o 
Zeus, and across the azure waters of 
Phaleron Bay to the misty hills of the 
Island of Aegina and the Peloponnesus. The Acropolis towers 
majestically above it on the right, and below it, at the left, the 
stadium shines brilliantly in its pristine whiteness. Behind it are 
the extensive and charmingly laid-out Royal Gardens. Thou 
sands of Athenians come here daily to talk, to walk, to listen t 
the music, to watch the beautiful sunsets, and to dine. They are 
an extremely well-dressed lot of people. In fact, there are few 
cities where the general standard of dress is so good as i 
Athens. Most all Athenians spend a large part of their income 
on clothes, and although they do not dress flashily or extray- 


v 
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.agantly, they do insist on good materials and good tailoring. A: 
American is struck by the unattractive homes of so many o 


these finely clothed people. Their houses often contain but lit- 
tle furniture and no pictures. Sometimes there is little outside 
the necessary beds and a few chairs, 
_ The reason for this is that due to the fine climate but little 
time is‘spent at home. A large proportion of the Athenians al- 
ways dine out. Athens abounds in restaurants. Then, too, every- 
body spends a portion of each day at the cafés and on Sundays 
and feast-days—the Greek calendar has more church and na- 
tional holidays than any other and all are religiously observed— 
there is a general exodus to the mountain and seashore. Thus 
the Athenian argues, why put much money into a home when 
but little time is spent in it? On the other hand, being con- 
stantly abroad meeting people, he feels he must be well dressed. 
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i was Rico! true of the ancient Athe- 
ans, who have left us many ruins of 
splendent temples, imposing stoas, and 
acious forums—all public places, while 
ere are few remains of private resi- 
nces of any elaborateness. 
The modern Greek like the ancient has 
great respect for learning and the ex- 
ence of the University of Athens 
unts for much in the attraction the city 
S for him. The. University is the 
rgest in Southeastern Europe and has 
distinguished faculty. Its professors 
archeology in co-operation with the 
vernment archeologists have done 
ach towards uncovering and preserving 
¢ antiquities of Greece. Athens also 
s-American, British, French, German 
d Austrian schools of archeology. All 
e now looking’ forward to what prom- 
s to be the greatest undertaking in the 
story of Greek archeological studies— 
e excavation of the site of Ancient 
hens. 
Excavation of this ancient site is one of 
e e benefits to be derived from the new 
y plan of Athens. News of that plan 
4 hardly yet left Athens; it has re- 
uined cooped up in the offices of archi- 
sts and government officials who have 
en busily plotting an entirely new ap- 
arance for the city, and have not had 
ne to tell the rest of the world what 
ey were doing. The present authors 
e here, therefore, exercising the func- 
ms of press associations and newspaper 


THE GATE OF THE FORUM 


At the conclusion of the Greek 


bles, and are telling a story of prime War of Independence, nearly a 
Wspaper interest. Athens is to be laid century 28°: Bihpns ee ae 

| i j = more than a village o the 
tallanew. She is having a new, beau eek he footy built 


ul and pretentious dress designed for 
r. Efforts to devise city plans for 
thens have been made several times 
ice she won her independence, but none 
these saw the reality of being carried 
t. Her spectacular growth in the last 
cade, however, and sudden rise in im- 


houses clustering on the northern 
and eastern sides of the Acropolis. 
Many relics of the old city were 
engulfed by the more modern 
Turkish buildings and scant re- 
spect was paid to such monu- 
ments as the arched gateway that 
once led into the ancient Forum. 


rtance, made new clothes necessary if 

e was not to be entirely down at heels 

id out at elbows. Efficiency, not to mention comfort and convenience, 

quired expansion and a new map for the city. Hence, a commission 
is been at work for several years. Studying modern city plans of west- 
n European and American cities, this group of specialists has com- 
eted its task. Their scheme for 1 remapping Athens has hurdled the last 
rier of official approval, and the great metropolis of the New Near East 
ll presently wear a totally different aspect. 

A conspicuous feature of this new plan is the setting aside, as an archaeo- 
gical reservation, of all that part of the present city that lies over the 
cient city. This comprises about a square mile. Very little of the 
cient city has ever been excavated; few people realize how little. Men 
ith spades have burrowed here and. there, but they could dig only where 
ey could acquire title, and they could acquire title only to tiny and 
olated patches. They felt lucky if two of their patches adjoined so as 
give greater continuity to their explorations. Information about ancient 
reece, obtained from digging, has come for the most part from other sites ; 

yw the treasure house of the greatest of them all, Athens, is to be ex- 
sed. The, hovels that-at present cover the area are to come down. The 
very stables, coffee houses and shops selling cheese and olives are to cease 
exist. No longer will men sit idly about on the sidewalks in the sun, 
ove the relics of Themistocles and the beautiful busts of Phidias. The 
chaeologist is to have his day. He is to come in, with his derrick, and 
g and dig and dig. He is to dig as much as he wants to and wherever he 
ants to. 

To make Athens more’ ‘comfortable, more commodious, more efficient— 
at is the purpose that her city designers have kept in view. In their 
ans they have not tried to resurrect features of her ancient appearance ; 

is is probably fortunate, for they would almost certainly have done vio- 
nce to the knowledge of archaeologists and the taste of modern artists, 
they had made the attempt. They have let the past alone, and have not 
ied to imitate a style of urban life that existed two thousand five hundred 
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years ago and which would not be suited to today. 
This impulse toward efficiency is seen in the plans for 
government offices. At present an especially fortunate 
cabinet minister or high official may occupy a palace, but 
most of the important department heads and persons of 
influence in the government sit stuffily in buildings set 
off in alleys or in inaccessible parts of the city, to which 


it is a trial to go. It is mere accident if they happen 
to be near the House of Parliament. The confusion 
(and, indeed, disreputableness, for that is not too strong 
a word) of our own government accommodation in 
Washington find a striking counterpart in the facilities 
of the smaller republic of Greece. This state of affairs is 
to give way to a spacious and well-laid-out center for 
government offices and activities. This center is to be 
situated out beautiful Kephisia Road, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile from Constitution Square. Here are to 
be erected a new House of Parliament, commodious quar- 
ters for ministers, and adequate departmental and ad- 
ministrative buildings. In that little group of edifices 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND ACADEMY OF ATHEN 


The modern Greek, like the ancient, has a great respect for learning and the existence of the 
University of Athens counts for much in the attraction the city has for him. 


is the largest in southeastern Europe and has a distinguished faculty. 


covering the antiquities of Greece. 


many a decision affecting the peace of Europe, and the happiness 
of the Balkans, is likely to be made in the future. Adjoining 
these will be a section of residences for government clerks and 
other employees. A broad square will stand in front of the 
House of Parliament, giving dignity to the whole development. 
Wide streets will run through this part of the improved city, 
trees will line the sidewalks, and fountains will jet their water 
into the sunlight. A boulevard will stretch magnificently from 
this group to the Stadium, where the first revived Olympic 
games were held in 1906. 


|. Another center will be northwest of Constitution Square, off 
ithe Road to the Piraeus. This 
will consist of the law courts and 
‘the department of justice. Here 
will be everything that has to do 
with law and its administration. 
Like the ancient agora, only-a part 
‘of which has been unearthed, 
-around this center will cluster the 
rooms for trials, the judges’ cham- 
bers and the offices for lawyers, 
with a Palace of Justice giving its 
squared dignity to the whole. Into 
this quiet region no trains will 
enter. A leaf has been taken out 
of the most carefully considered 
city plans of the present time, and 
silence is to be allowed to reign 
supreme here. No ama-is, the 
Greek carriages, no honking auto- 
mobiles, no noise of traffic and no 
confusion of the mart will be per- 
mitted to disturb the reflections of 
judges or the deliberations of ju- 
“ries, whether this be because it is 
* thought that silence is necessary to 
sie accuracy or because Greek 
‘lawyers will be likely to supply all 
‘the noise that one limited area 
“can stand, the designers of the 
“city plan do not state, at any rate, 
a square will surround the de- 
‘velopment, and beyond the dead 


1 Its professors of archeology, 
in co-operation with the Government archeologists, have done much towards preserving and un- 
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line no noise will be tolerated. This par 
of town is now a region of junk shops and 
small houses, but it will all be changed. ~ 


A municipal theatre is part of the ne 
place. To this, Athenians will repair f 
diversion in the drama, a progressing fort 
of art in the Near East. Back of the Unie 
versity of Athens will be erected a large 
building in which museums, laboratories 
and additional recitation rooms will be 
housed. There will be a new town hall, 
supplanting the present market place, a 
crowded, ill-smelling spot of alleys and 
poorly kept stalls to which the home-going 
Athenian goes for vegetables and other 
food. One of the striking features of the 
new plan is a series of ten new markets, 
dispersed through the city and affording 
convenient access to housewives—a de- 
velopment of modern cities. The three 
railways entering the city, one from Say 
lonica, one from the Peloponnesus and 
one from the town of Laurium, are to have 


) 


a union station. au 


“YW 
One of the most ambitious ventures of 
the city plan is to convert the rocky hill 
of Lycabettos into a smiling playground 
and garden. This towering summit, figur- 
ing inconspicuously in accounts of the an- 
cient city, is more prominent than the 
Acropolis. Why it played no more im- 
portant part in the lives of the ancients is 
hard to say. To-day the city actually as- 
cends its slopes part way, and on a Sun- 
day afternoon people climb laboriously to 
its summit and there are refreshed by a 
sip of konick or a cup of coffee at the somewhat commercially 
conducted monastery of St. George. The back side of Lycabettos 
is to-day a series of barren ridges, with some quarries adding 
possible values but no beauty to its outlines. The whole slope is 
to be reforested and laid out in gardens and walks. It can be- 
come a really beautiful spot, and a spacious playground for 
grown-up Athenians, if this is well done. One of the features of 
this part of the place already completed is a large restaurant, 
set amid terraces, part way up Lycabettos. 


A new water supply system for Athens and a new port for 
Piraeus are parts of the new plan which are already under way. 
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The University 


THE TEMPLE OF OLYMPIAN ZEUS 


The seven great columns of the Temple of Olympian Zeus will stand as a reminder of the far-off. tim 
when the gods of Greece were powerful. 
uncovered than the most optimistic archeologist had hoped for, for the Government will set aside a 
archeological reservation comprising all of the modern city that lies over the ancient. 


Within the next few years more of ancient Athens will b 


' This constitute 
about one square mile. 
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THE PROJECTED LAW COURTS OF THE NEW ATHENS 


Ine of the chief centers of the new Athens will be northwest of Constitution Square, off the road to the Piraeus. 


aw courts and the department of justice. 


This will consist of the 


Into this quiet region no trains or trathe of any kind, except pedestrian, will be permitted to come. 


ike the ancient agora, around this center will cluster the rooms for trials, judges’ chambers and the offices of lawyers, with a Palace of Justice 
crowning the whole. 


American engineers are directing this work which is to cost 
wenty million dollars. The inadequacy of Athens’ old water 
supply system which was built by the Roman Emperor Hadrian 
ighteen hundred years ago has been one of the greatest draw- 
yacks to the convenience and comfort of Athenian life. When 
he new system is completed it will be possible for a tourist to 
yet a bath in midsummer without bribing the hotel clerk. Also, 
here will be water available to spray the streets. This will do 
yway with the dust cloud which continually hangs over the city 
luring the dry season. Incidentally, it will reduce Athens’ army 
of bootblacks. . 

And while modern Athens is thus being enlarged and ex- 
ended to meet the demands of a destiny chiefly commercial and 
ndustrial, spades will be busy uncovering her ancient glories. 
While the steel girders of new buildings go up, shafts will be 
sunk to locate the vestiges and remnants of shattered renown. 
What the archaeologist will find, when this new city plan gives 
lim scope, is a stimulating inquiry. Portions of Greek history 
10w obscure will in all probability be illuminated. The excava- 
ions are to be made by American archeologists. A contract~has 
een signed by the Greek government and the American School 
of Classical Studies in Athens according to which the govern- 
ment will condemn the property and the Americans will pay for 
the value of buildings to come down which is estimated at a 
nillion dollars. Forty American universities are co-operating in 
his enterprise. 

_ So far explorations of the site of ancient Athens have been 
limited to the Acropolis, to a small part of the market place, and 
fo scattered temples, arches, gateways and commanding columns. 
The real stretch of the city’s existence remains to be exposed. 
From the Acropolis to the Theislion ran a half mile of street 
along which were manv houses and other structures famous in 
their time. This street, in all probability, awaits the excavator’s 


» 


a 


digging. The Prypaleum, or ancient banquet hall, stood on the 
side of the hill of the Acropolis, beneath ground now tenanted 
by hovels. Here distinguished guests, athletes victorious in great 
encounters and other noted persons were feted; the building may 
be uncovered. 

Solon was the father of famous laws, known in name to every 
school boy in this country to-day. These laws were recorded, 
and yet all we know of them to-day is that they abolished 
slavery, freed peasants from onerous debts and dealt with such 
questions as marriage, trade, calendar reform and inheritance of 
property. A few scattered references to them are in the works 
of ancient writers. The full text of these laws may be recov- 
ered. Should they come to light, there can be little doubt that 
they will shed a new flood of illumination on ancient Greek 
customs and social manners. 

When the Athenians of old turned upon Alcibiades, their hero 
and friend, and came to hate him, they put all his household 
goods up at public auction. The list of these has not come down 
to us. Should it be found, it would shed much light on the 
possessions and way of life of a successful Athenian of that day. 

Works of art are sure to be found in great quantities. New 
statues, or fragments of them, are a certainty. Unknown faces 
of Phidias, new busts of Polykrates are among the possibilities. 
What we may learn from these is a question, but if museums of 
art gain new objects of beauty for people to admire, much will 
be gained. 

Such are some of the absorbing facts about this modern city, 
capital of Greece, “boom” metropolis of the new Near East. In 
Athens not only do two widely separated periods of history. 
meet, the ancient and the present; but two current civilizations 
come together, the East and West. With the decline of Con- 
stantinople, Athens has grown tremendously in importance. As 
romantic and glorious as its past—so may its future be. 
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LIFE ARWITHIN THE SHADOW | 


TRAVEL 


The Fierce Descendants of the Warriors of Ancient Egypt—The Tragedy of the 


UCH has been written 

M of ancient Egypt, her 
empire and her people. 

Little is known of the modérn 
Egyptians, the sons of her soil. 
One speaks of the fellaheen as 
. “Egyptians,” fancying them to 
be the descendants of the an- 
cient inhabitants of the Nile. 
As a matter of fact, of the old 
imperial race nothing more re- 
mains than do the ruins of 
Karnac to personify kingly 
Thebes. The once mighty na- 
tion is to-day represented by 
two humble ‘classes—the Ha- 
dendowie and the Copt. The 
former are to be found in the 
southern deserts bordering on 
the Red Sea. They are the true 
descendants of the old Egyptian 
warriors, the conquerors of 
Nubia, Lybia, Syria and Ethi- 
opia. This fierce, proud tribe 
was driven by the invading 
Arabs in 639 A. D. to seek 
refuge in the deserts, where 
they lead nomadic lives. To- 
day they remain much as they 
were six thousand years ago, 
warriors of primitive instincts. 
They. own great herds of 
camels, sheep and goats and 
breed fine mountain ponies. A 
Hadendowie. might have 
stepped off the wall of a tem- 


ple where one sees him as’ 


freshly carved and painted as 
the day the artist finished the 
column of marching infantry 
thousands of years ago. Rus- 
set-red in coloring, square- 
shouldered, slim-hipped and su- 
perb in bearing. Their features 
are fine-cut, often exceedingly 
handsome, with fierce intolerant 
eyes. They wear their hair 


Fellaheen—Funerals and Marriages Among the Sons of Ra 
By DUDLEY S. CORLETT 


THE OMDEH AND HIS PIPE 


Iii contradistinction to most of their kind, some of the omdeh or village 
headmen are very wealthy, While the average fellah has practically no 
recreation of any sort, the omdeh will entertain his guest to a superfluity 
of rich food eaten with the fingers, an operation that, barbaric as it 
sounds, may be performed quite delicately. Between his meals the omdeh 
smokes his titanic pipe and meditates on the mutability of human affairs. 


~fuzzed out, carefully combed 


and oiled. Of all the tribes of 
Africa, the Hadendowie can 
wipe the white man off the face 
of creation with a look! 

His simple garments consist 
of a tobe of white linen crossed 
over the breast and flung loosely 
behind the shoulders. His 
baggy white pantaloons are 
held by an embossed red- 
leather belt supporting his most 
treasured possession, a keen- 
bladed dagger with a great hilt 
of ebony. His son, his camel, 
gaze-hound and wife form the 
remainder of his treasures in 
the order named. His abode is 
a camel’s-hair tent, his house- 
hold goods a prayer-mat and 
coffee-pot. The white man he 
despises as a fool burdening 
himself with great possessions! 

To these savage sons of the 
sand the fierce ethics of Islam 
appealed and, abandoning the 
old gods of Egypt, they ac- 
cepted with fanatical ardor the 
dogma of the Prophet. So 
much for the ancient warrior 
caste. There remain the 
scribes—that numerous class 
which kept the temple accounts 
and wrote the histories of the 
Pharaohs. These are still to be 
found as the industrious, well- 
educated and honest Copt. As 
becomes those devoted to a 
more gentle vocation, the 
scribes of the temples early in 
the period of Greek and Ro- 
man occupation of Egypt em- 
braced Christianity. Their cere- 
mony is orthodox and one may 
see its service performed to-day 
in the old churches with all the 
reverent simplicity with which 


t 


it was celebrated in 
the third century. 
‘after Christ. 

| The Copt is of a 
ion, often enhanced 
pale olive complex- 
‘with rosy cheeks. 
/Their features are 
too coarse and in- 
definite for beauty, 
but they possess 
|charm and grace in 
a soft quiet. man- 


‘mostly adopted Eu- 
|ropean dress and 
habits, and are em- 


clérks. Many have 
risen by their in- 
dustry to high po- 
‘litical rank and 
great wealth. The 
‘Hadendowie and 
: the Copt, then, rep- 
resent the true sons 
of Egypt, leaving 
‘the vast bulk of 
modern “Egyp- 
tians” to be Arabs. 


‘As the Valley of | 


the Nile is essenti- 
ally agricultural, it 
is the fellah whc 
forms the backbone 
‘of Egypt. Those 
who live in towns 
may be dismissed 
ina few lines. 
They have mostly 
adopted European 
customs and vices. 
They are educated, 
astute in business 
and frankly dishon- 
est. Those who 
have risen to power 


ner. The men have - 


ployed as trusted: 
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populous city in Africa. 


most often have Turkish blood in their veins—a veneer of polished culture 


masking cruelty and intoleranc 


~The young fellah bridegroom 
does not*care what his wife 
looks like as long as she brings 
him a- sufficient dowry. i 
_ the will of Allah and his parents 
_ that he marry her and that is 


. enough. 


e. Given the opportunity they will systemati- 


cally oppress the hard-working fellah, bur- 
dening him with land tax, stealing his water- 
rights and battening on his toil. As one for a 


_dozen years in close contact with the fellah, 


we Have learned to know and love them well 
as the simple sons of the soil of Egypt. We 
know their faults and fancies and have shared 
in their sorrow and joy, lived in their houses, 
taken part in their worship in the mosque, 
guest at a marriage, mourner at a funeral. 
There are two great divisions of modern 
fellaheen—those of the Upper Nile Valley 
and of the Delta. The former reside in the 
narrow valley stretching for five hundred 
miles south from Cairo to Assouan. They 
are dark of complexion, for the summer sun 
burns more fiercely here than in the gentler 
Delta.—In ‘build they are slender and often 
picturesquely handsome, gay and lovers of 
bright colors. They cultivate the sugar-cane, 
dates, cotton, barley, millet and beans. From 
them come the great gangs of ‘‘Saides,” the 
strong and virile men who clean the irriga- 
tion canals. Their steel-sinewed fingers dig 
up the heavy deposits of alluvial clay left by 
the flood. They are the laborers employed on 
the vast construction-works which harness the 
Nile, giving to Egypt her amazing fertility. 
But it is of the fellaheen of the wide Delta 
of which we wish to give an intimate descrip- 
tion, for they are the Sons of Ra, the old 


IN THE BAZAAR OF CAIRO 
As the Valley of the Nile is essentially agricultural, it is the fellah who forms the backbone of Egypt. 
Those who live in towns have mostly‘adopted European customs and vices. They are educated, astute : 
in business and frankly dishonest, while those who have risen to power most often have a streak of the villages. 

Turkish blood. Cairo is the center for this type, for, besides being the capital of Egypt, it is the most The common 


Unless her prospective husband is of her own village, so that ’ 
she has seen him working in the fields, the bride has never 
looked on the face of the man she is to marry. Neverthe- 


- 
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Sun-god who rules 
over Egypt in un- 
clouded glory. The 
fellah of Lower 
Egypt, where the 
Nile splits into two 
main branches and 
numerous canals, is 
of olive complex- 
ion, sturdy of fig- 
ure and coarse in 
era teem Same 
where there is a 
taint of negro 
blood, their hair is 
dark and straight 
and kept close 
cropped. Their eyes 
are large and lus- 
trous, but, alas, 
rarely does a man 
possess two that 
are perfect. The 
curse of ophthal- 
mia has been heavy 
on the land ever 
since the woeful 
day when Moses, 
the magician of On 
caused the plague 
of flies. Nearly all 
are so nearsighted 
that to read they 
must hold _ the 
paper close to the 
tace. Most have 
one eye blue-ringed 
with cataract, many 
are purblind and 
no village is with- 
out a dozen stone- 
Canadian Pacific Railway |. blind. The pest of 
flies is due to the 
filthy conditions of 


robe of the fellah 


is a loose one-piece galabbia of blue cotton. This 
quickly fades so that a gathering of fellaheen at a 


less, she is content. 


if 
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LOOKING FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE GREAT PYRAMID OVER THE VALLEY OF THE "NILE 


So attached is the fellah to his land that he is with difficulty persuaded to leave one overcrowded district for another  $ 
more favored. The soil of the Nile Delta is so fertile, the cultivation so intense that one is constantly impressed with its 1 
There is no room for roads, the dusty hanks of the canal serving the purpose as arteries of com-. they will 
munication, Villages are huddled on rising ground out of the reach of irrigation, and become so congested as to be foully % 


amazing virility. 


unsanitary. 


= 


distance looks like a bed of delphinium of every shade from 
azure to palest turquoise. On his head is a skull-cap of crochet 
bound with an untidy white turban. Those of the better-class 
affect a cap of crimson with a dark-blue tassel bound with neat 
muslin, a galabbia of striped Egyptian silk girt with a gay 
scarf and, over this, the abbia or mantle of shot silk or broad- 
cloth. Thus array ed,. they make imposing and_ picturesque 
figures. 

The fellaheen women as girls rejoice in loose gowns of bright 
calicoes with a scarf covering the head. Unmarried they go un- 
veiled, but if unduly regarded will modestly cover their features 
with the head-scarf—which is also used to wipe the nose, dishes 
or act as purse. To the maiden’s scanty locks are added two 


plaits of wool brai 
with colors or cow 
shells. For jewelry s 
disports numero 
brightly colored gla 
bangles and gay bea 
much as does her O 
cidental sister. 
puberty she is marti 
to the man chosen 
her parents. If heme 
of her own village she 
may have seen him | 
the fields, but if 
comes from a distane 
the bride has never} 
seen his face nor hej) 
hers. Clad in brilliant 
raiment, the girl-bride 
is sequestered in al 
closed tent of scarlet! 
swaying on the giddy 
heights of a decorated 
camel. Follows the 
dowry in painted 
wooden boxes presided 
over by chanting maid-} 
ens timed to the clap» 
ping of hennaed hands,, 
The boy-groom meets| 
this joyful procession: 
with fife and drum and 
conducts it to his house, 
While the little bride is| 
given over to the carel 
of the old women, the! 
groom, clad in all the 
glory of Solomon, en- 
tertains his friends far} 
into the night, There is 
song and dance of 
primitive license, and 
feasting of sweetmeats 
and thick coffee. It is) 
all very much of a lot) 
tery, but the fellah ac- 
cepts his married fate 
complaisantly. Is it not 
the will of Allah, and 
who is he to comple 
if the visage of th 
bride is spoiled wi 
small-pox or she has 
but one eye? 
Once married she 
never again wears 
bright colors abroad 
nor appears unveiled 
before the gaze 
of strangers, This rule 
is relaxed amongst the 
older women working 
the fields, though 
invariably 
draw the net which 
hangs from their heads 
across their features in the presence of men. Her charms are 
reserved strictly for the pleasure of her husband in the sanctity. 
of the harem. To the Occidental this word has become synony= 
mous for something immoral. Western men are apt to think of 
it as that place of Oriental delight where the lucky husband ma 
indulge in an orgy of diaphanous-clad ladies while he must stic 
to one! Morals are mainly a matter of environment and neces- 
sity. In forming the ethics of Islam, the Prophet-took into ac- 
count the safeguarding of race-propagation. Warring men cre- 
ated a surplus of women who should become legitimate mothers 
instead of doomed to spinsterhood or prostitution. To the 
Moslem such conditions are evil in that they repudiate the 
natural function of the female ordained by Allah. Therefore, 


ang iy, 


Dida r mca Underwood 
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a f houses are constructed 
a of those same sun-dried 
es a bricks the Israelites were 


commanded to make 
without the binding 
quality of chopped 
straw. The flat roof 
serves as a summer 
sleeping-place and to 
store the corn-fodder, 
cotton-sticks and _ the 
discs of sun-dried cattle- 
droppings which the 
women are forever fash- 
ioning with the hands 
for fuel. In the win- 
dowless room _ below 
crowd the prolific fam- 
ily, while in the yard 
herd the camels, goats, 
buffaloes, cows, don- 
keys and fowls. The 
pig alone is absent from 
the domestic gathering, 
as the Prophet pro- 
nounced him unclean. 
The pariah, a _ fierce 
breed of tawny wolfish 
dog, and the lean cat 
keep to the house-top, as 
the Moslem does not 
tolerate them at close 
BI sy quarters. Mud _ pigeon- 

. a cots predominate for the 
i THE MYSTERY OF THE DESERT value of the guano to 
‘When one looks at the great waste spaces of the desert with its drifting sand dunes, it is easy to understand why the the cotton-crop, and the 
Nile was worshiped as a god in old Egypt. Yet with all its hardness the desert has a mystery and a fascination of bird is a national dish 


| its own.. iS Hadendowie despise the white men who clog their lives with possessions. He himself is well content to carved with snowy rice 
ave a camel’s hair tent for his house, and prayer-mat and coffee-pot for his worldly goods. ; 
and stuffed with al- 


those that could afford it should take unto themselves the legal monds, 
| number of four wives for the benefit of the state and not for The narrow lanes between the blank houses become the reposi- 
“animal indulgence. As a matter of fact the fellah is rarely ever tories for generations of filth and the breeding-place for flies. 

able to afford more than one wife. But his harem often con- Each village has its pond from which the mud has been taken 
‘tains a number of women, for it is the duty of every man to to build the houses, In the stagnant water floats the bloated body 


_provide for his female 
| relatives, 

In the case of more 
|| than one wife arrange- 
ments are made to har- 
monize by each wife hav- 
_img an assigned period, 
| generally one week, in 
which it is her duty to~.. 

attend her husband. On 
the whole the system 
| works admirably and di- 
| vorce is rare. 
| So attached is the fel- 
lah to his land that it is 
with great difficulty he 
can be persuaded to 
leave one overcrowded 
district for another more 
| favored. So fertile is 
the soil, so intense the 
cultivation, the stranger 
is at once impressed 
with the amazing virility 
of the Delta. There is 
no room for roads, the 
‘dusty banks of canals 
serve the purpose as 
arteries of communica- 
| tion, Villages are hud- 
died on rising ground 


MOONLIGHT ON THE NILE Publishers Photo Service 
out of reach of irrigation The dahabeahs of the Nile are all lateen rigged after the fashion of most Mediterranean craft. This results in a light 


top-hamper which is best suited to the gusty winds of these waters. The Egyptian has never been much of a sailor, 

Be ore ot Soa Ada and the fellaheen of today till the soil after the manner of their forefathers of five thousand years ago. All agriculture 

. 0 be foully unsani- centers in the Nile Delta, which is one of the most fertile growing areas in the world. ‘The Nile itself is the great 
tary. The squared highway. 


Canadian Pact Railway 
A CAMEL DRIVER WITH HIS STEED 


While the Hadendowie or warriors, with the Copts, or scribes, are the 
true sons of Egypt, for they are the only really direct descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians, the mass of the population is Arab, These are children 
of the desert and the camel is as much a part of their equipment as the 
horse was that of the roving cow-puncher in the early days of America. 


of donkey or dog stinking to high heaven, but totally disregarded 
by the fellah. Why worry when the vultures will dispose of the 
nuisance in their own good time? The dead lie cheek by jowl 
with the living, for the village grave-yard abuts the houses. The 


DESERT LIFE IN THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS 


The fellaheen are hard working and oppressed; they give much and get 


little; they live in filth and are buried in it. They are able to endure 
much and complain little, however, because of their doctrine of fatalism 
which bids them remembers that whatever comes is the will of Allah. 


Sa 


TRAVERS 


deceased are wrapped in a shroud and placed in the communi 
bier covered with a bright shawl. 


loved is tipped with his face to Mecca. <A space is left above the 


corpse so that it may sit up and answer the recording angel's” 


searching questions. Unhappily this visitor too often appears in 


the guise of a hungry pariah as the rifled grave shows. The | 
Garden of Allah is a ghoulish place where no thing grows save © 


a ficus tree over the tomb of the local saint. é 

The life of the fellah pivots on his Faith. Five times each day 
does he touch the soil with his forehead, acknowledging the 
mercies of his Maker. Each Friday he attends the mosque and, 
shoeless, repeats the chapters of the koran. At dawn and sunset 
he hears the sweet tones of the muezzin from the minaret: “Al 
lah hu Akbar—God is Great and Mohammed is His Prophet.” If 
the sons of Islam are fanatical they at least are no less intolerant 
than the Christian. Islam acknowledges Issa as Jesus the Prophet 
of Syria, whereas we repudiate the Prophet of Mecca. Some day 
bigotry will learn the truth and the world shall know peace. 

Ramazan is the Fast of forty days. 
the Moslem must neither eat nor-drink. 
merchant who sits all day-in the shade of his shop and eats at 
night instead of day. But to the toiler in the field it is a severe 
task. In the smiting heat of summer he must reap his crops and 
his thirst becomes terrific. The strictest observers will not even 
swallow their spittle! This remarkable ordeal starts at puberty. 
Not even the temptation of a juicy orange to a toiling lad had ef- 
fect. All day it lay inside his galabbia unsucked and at the setting 
of the sun he peeled it and divided it with comrades. Such is the 
faith and generosity of these sons of the soil. 


Bairam concludes the fast with a three days’ feast. The house-— 
wife bakes spiced bread, roasts whole and stuffs a lamb with 
savory dressing and concocts sweet pastries dripping with butter 
and honey. In gayest garb of clashing colors the fellaheen seek 
diversion in processions to the tomb of the village saint. With 
sacred banners and music the new grave coverings of silk are 
conducted to the shrine, and the old ones given to the poor. Then 
come the horse and camel parades when the shrill “lu-lu” of the 
women urge the champing horses to curvet still more and the 
racing camels to greater speed. At night, by the light of fires, 
there is the intoxication of the zikker, when frenzied men become 
intoxicated with the name of Allah. Men perform the dance of 
the dagger and painted women the barbaric dance of sex appeal. 
The breasts of these houris are loaded with the golden coin of) 
man’s untamed passion. It is all so primal, so part of the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, that there is no sense of that shame with which 
the Occident cloaks its license. 


It is as an agriculturist that the fellah stands supreme. Though 
he tills with a wooden plow harnessed with a camel and a buffalo, — 
and cultivates his crop by hand, his harvest is amazing. Each _ 
summer the Nile fertilizes his soil with the rich mud brought 
down the Blue Nile from the mountains of Abyssinia fifteen” 
hundred miles south. His little fields will yield three crops a year 
and never lie fallow. Rotation of crops is practiced and never 
a weed mars the land. His cotton is the finest in the world. The 
Government protects the cultivator from overproduction, poor 
seed, pests, and sees to the proper grading and marketing. After 
the cotton comes the winter clover thrice cut in four months to 
fatten the cattle. In the flooded fields of the Delta the rice yields” 
enormous crops, adding to the wealth of the fellah. But, so many 
are the mouths to feed, the small cultivator always appears des- 
perately poor. There is, however, a class of well-to-do farmers 
and some of the omdehs, or village head-men, are extremely 
wealthy. To assist the fellah an Agricultural Bank has been 
established to save him from the Greek usurer, The loans are 


generally repaid, but officials are obliged to visit the villages and 
reason with defaulters thus: 


“Mohammed Ali, why have you not paid the ten dollars due?” 

“Honored sir, my crop failed.” 

“Mohammed Ah, you lie. You married your daughter with 
profligate festivity.” 

“Magnificence, she was my only daughter, 
month hence.” 


“Interest increases, Mohammed Alli. 
and walk.” 


From sunrise to sunset, 


I will repay a 
Better sell your donkey 


(Continued on page 46) 


It is carried on the shoulders | 
of chanting men, while the women weep and wail, tearing their | 
garments and strewing dust on their hair in the old biblical style. | 
They must not follow to the shallow grave into which their | 


| 
{ 
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A simple task for the 


i 
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"THE MOUNTAIN PEAKS OF 
ee COST ATLANTIS 


The Nine Islets of the Azores—The Hillside Town of Angra— A Banquet 
at the Inn—The Odd Little Soldier of Portugal 


, . By WALDO FRANK 


It is said that the islands of the Azores are among the last remaining 
vestiges of the great continental island of Atlantis that sank under the 
waves more than ten thousand years ago. Whether or not this be true, 
certain it is that Waldo Frank has found _a new magic in the more 
recent civilization of the nine islands that may once have been the 
mountain peaks of an empire —Eniror. 


‘7 ATE afternoon. The world is of two parts—water and sun. A 
| purple cloud breaks into mist on a steep hill. Wraith-like it follows 
~ up the slope threading through trees to a gray castle, a gray sky. 
The hill turns in abruptly: here the sky is blue. Above the blue is sun 
_ and under blue is Angra. The little harbor dances upright with suntipt 
waves to a jetty all colors, inlaid and sharp and pied. 
| These are the Azores. Here, suspended in the sea, lie the nine islets, 
almost equal chords of water holding them entranced between Africa, 
America and Europe. -They float high for they are light, in a mixed 
element of sea and sun. Above them, seven thousand feet from the 
thin surf, rises the crater of Pico, a mouth and a throat to sing their 
‘voleanic birth and their doubtful enduring. 

Angra makes me think, not\of the ‘three worlds beyond, but of an 
ideal comic opera set the Platonic one that London and New 
York have lost. An earthquake, stronger than the scores since the 
Portuguese permanently settled in 1432, may ring down this curtain. 
Meantime, the little city gleams like a jewel trivial and brave in its 
matrix of suspense and sea. 

We step off the lurching dory. Before us, many arches inlaid with 
blue tile, drenched by the salt, hold the town back from the landing. We 
pass through. A street rises in a gentle slope. The houses are blue and 
green and pink: low plastered houses with little lattice windows. The 
street is paved with pebbles of the sea: the narrow sidewalks are flower- 
lined with inlaid pebbles: blue, green and red round stones make a 
flowery mosaic on either side of the gutter. Farther, the first Square. 
Here, we can see four streets, similarly housed, similarly paved: a quad- 
rate branching of town from the Square’s thick enclosure of fig and 
orange tree: and the little oil lamps like the lamps on a stage. Women 
with black hoods like nuns pass with low eyes: men walk slowly: boys 
lounge. There are no guides and no beggars. 

The town rises from the bay in terraces. Somnambulant. 


Even our 
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As in many other parts of the world, the women of the Azores 
wash their clothes in the clear water of the running streams. 
The inhabitants of the islands are mostly of Portuguese origin 
with a well marked strain of Flemish and Moorish blood. A 
large proportion of the poorer classes are totally illiterate but, 
even so, education tends to spread here more rapidly than in 
Portugal itself. 


foot-falls on the inlaid pavement seem an intrusion. 
The town is still and very clean. A door opens, a door 
shuts: houses hold their secrets easily as if there were no 
urgent drama there. In a low latticed window sits a 
woman in black: with heavy mellow eyes and quiet lips. 
Her sadness is like the sadness of a willow: it is en- 
textured, it is organic, it is not warred against by will. 
In other windows where sits no one, I can look in: the 
dark wood floor, the spotless plastered walls adorned 
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THE SKY LINE OF PONTA DELGADA 


The trade of the Azores, long a British monopoly, is now to a great extent shared by the United Kingdom and Germany and is carried on mostly 
in British vessels. Ponta Delgada is by all odds the largest town possessed by the islands and most of the export trade is carried on through this 
‘center. St. Michael’s was the first of the islands to be colonized, and from the middle of the fifteenth century on the Azores were considered as a 


prize that was to be handed from prince to prince. ; 


THE CATHEDRAL AT PONTA DELGADA 


Ponta Delgada, the capital of the island of St. Michacl, the largest of the nine islands comprising the Azores, has a popula- 

tion of more than seventeen thousand. There has always been an element of mystery about these islands. 1] 

definitely just when they were first discovered. Many Carthaginian coins have been found in Corvo, so it is assumed that 

Carthaginian navigators ventured that far afield, but on the other hand, there is no record that the early Greeks or Romans 
knew of the Azores at all 


with garish pictures of the Saints and the Virgin, the low wall, 
stove black, with a copper kettle gleaming. In this window, a 
woman comes up. She is young, but she is a mother and her 
life is rounded, drooping in loveliness already like a tree in fruit. 
[ smile. She smiles at me. Two worlds, good-willed, stand and 
do not know how to touch—touching beyond their knowledge. 
Here is a dog. But he does not bark. He has a bundle in his 
mouth. 

The town mounts. The streets curve gently with the sense of 
the hill. The houses stand with their varicolored calm making 
a maze of quiet barriers between me and the bay. Houses grow 
less massive: paler: streets gleam less bright: pavements of pied 
pebbles turn at last to a hard dust road. Houses thin upon both 
sides into a high grey wall. Angra no more. We walk a coun- 
try road. And in the gates of the walls, we see the crowded 
energy of gardens, more flaming than these mellowed men and 
women. Arbors of grape heavy like full udders. Pineapples 
bristling under glassy hoods. Stocky gnarled fruit trees. But 
all“hidden away. Not wilfully, not with violence. The gardens 
and this world of men and women move from my sense like an 
acrid impalpable perfume. I have walked through the city. I 
have been fronted by clear bright surfaces of stone and stucco: 
glimpsed the reticent shadows of mother and girl and fisherman 
at rest in the day’s dying: and have this sense of unreality, like 
a dream that fades as I reach out to know it. 

We turn back toward town. Here is an eminence, and there 
is Angra. 

At my feet a garden: flowers in confusion: roses large as 
coconuts, legions of broom and bluebells, geraniums blotching 
like suns against low beds of violet and silver step down hill in a 
gay gap of the city. 

The terraces of Angra are intricate as many generations. An- 
cient wooden watermills ensconced in walls: smothered in foliage 
their wooden tongues thrust and angle down from plane to plane: 


TRAVE 


> sober  wine-hued- 
- wood regimenting — 
water to the heights — 
the means of 


by 
ye wheels that drip 
= Be opal, streak saffron 
. from black rims. 
Palms thrust up 
from bare walls like 
stars going skyward. 


crown above the bay 
The boats ride there, 


already in their 
gloom on the clear 
water. The bay’s 


castled hill. Its other 
is a hoodlike prom- 
ontory lying away 
to the sea. The con+ 
cave town, the bay; 
the concave land 
fold in each other— 
.are a triad of gen- 
tle crescents resting 
together, while the 
gone sun paints the 


ments of glow. 
We go down 


tween pied walls of 
houses whose rooms 
already are in night. 
We 

night. 


(0) Bate Galloway 
and it is time to 


It i nown 5 
tis not k dine 


The facade of the 
house is unbroken 


blue with little windows curtainless and black, Like all the other — 


houses. Yet that wood painted in white on the arched door means 
an Inn. We enter. A vestibule, white and desert. Stairs so clean 
and still one could dine on them. We climb. An empty hall. 
Boldly, I. push a door and find myself in a kitchen. 

It is a big place, lightless save for the orange glow in a great 
black stove. Against the glow I see the buxom masses of two 
women. A man moves about, ordering the women. They have 
all seen me—and little do they care. 

“Buenas noches,” I say in Spanish. They look at me and nod, 
and understanding not even so little of an alien tongue, work on. 

The room is warm and a sweet smell of oil mingling with the 
lush shadows mellows me. I am happy, but I am beginning to 
he doubtful about dinner. I decide to stand upon that appetizing 
foor until I have provoked attention. 

I stand there ten minutes. The man, whose apron suggests 
the waiter and whose commanding voice suggests mine host, 
passes and comes: he is not disturbed by my presence in his 
kitchen. At last, possibly in a moment when he has nothing else 
to do, he stops before me and smiles, and speaks inarticulate 
sounds and is gone again. 

“No comprendo,” I catch him on his return. 

He is indifferent to this crucial fact. He speaks again, very 
long, very volubly, very pleasantly: but with an emphasis that 
suggests to my privation a negative conclusion. 

“Jantar! Jantar!” I plead. This is the Portuguese word “to 
dine”: but how shall I pronounce that j—Germanwise like the 
English y, or Spanishwise like the German ch, or how? 

He is gone again. He does not seem to mind my standing 
there till I starve. So I decide to move. 

In the hall we hold a council of war. Appetites make for 
enterprise—and rashness. We open another door in the long 
hall. It is a bedroom: a pair of embroidered slippers flirts at us 
from under the vast wood and canopied couch. 


Houses huddle and | 
unify with palms_ 
into a darkling 


one arm is the high © 


But is it an Inn? . 


hs 


air with its long fila 


among flowers, be-— 


go down to 


There is an Inn, 
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A fifth door opens on a large, bare 
chamber. There are tables spread 
with cloths. And at two tables, men 
and women eat! 

| We nod to the garish holy pictures 
that seem to cast more light than the 
dim windows. We select an empty 
table, and sit down. 

_ “Surely, they'll give us something 
to eat!” 

We sit ten minutes. Mine host 
comes and goes. I gesticulate, and he 
speaks Portuguese. He is in excel- 
lent humor, but he is not hungry. 
Steaming viands mingle with the 
fumes of wine, 

At another empty table stand some 
uncorked bottles. I bring them over 
to our own. | pour the rosey vinho 
into into tiny glasses. To our lips. 
A pungent spell, like sudden sprout- 
ing of warm flowers and ripe fruit in 
our veins. We drink. The problem 
of food is less important. 

‘Never before or since have I drunk 
such wine. Anonymous wine of Angra 
—essence of your fallow soil and of 


your fallow people, sudden burst of mum oni ae = = 
erfume and of color in the long twi- _ A COBBLED STREET IN THE AZORES Cae 
ight of slow years. Both streets and houses in the Azores suggest the mother country of Portugal, for the hanging bal- 


th an hour each of us has ‘con- Va perce es Wayepers characteristic of the older country. The exports of the islands consist 
wined a bottle. "Mine host appears ‘an ineapues were shined (rom the'Anortting one Jean gain sien sal antes e Lede 
ind are Clee a Spee and to Hamburg. The fruit is raised under glass. q 

speaking Portuguese! e is bring- 
ng us a caldron of soup! Sopa de 
egumes thick meaty vegetables 
wimming in a rich brown drench, 
leep-flavored, velvety. He places four 
nore bottles of the rosy wine on our 
joard. Ovas, now—eggs scramble«| 
n a batter of oil that makes them melt 
way, leaving a tang upon your palate, 
uned by the wine to brighten the 
vorld. Night has come full. The win- 
lows blink a bit blearedly upon us, and 
he oil lamp bracketed beyond is very 
low and cautious with its flare as if 
t feared to intrude too much upon the 
larkness. 

Bacalhau com batata—the eternal 
od, as we were to learn of Portugal 
nd Spain: but this is..dew-fresh, 
oam-light, shell-crisp, and with a 
weetness of yellow sauce that sug- 
ests wine and olives and aloes and 
ompels a drink. The fish is gone. 
. dark and formidable. mound of 
1eat stands before us. 

“Que es?” I ask mine host who is 
ow smiling broadly. 

He answers (I learned later): 
Cabeca de porco com feijas.” 

Head of pig! We prod our portions 
ith reluctant forks. After all we 
ave had enough. And there’s more 
‘ine. Well, just a taste. 


Trimalchio and Petronius—you with 2 a . : 
our bulging banquets had no dish THE CUSTOMS GATE AT PONTA DELGADA © Ewing Galloway 


ke this. The meat is solid and al- Pottery, cotton-fabrics, spirits, straw-hats and tea are produced in the district of Ponta Delgada; linen, 
ost dry. It is thick-grained, and it woolen goods, cheese, butter, soap, bricks and tiles in that of Angra; baskets, mats and various orna- 
as been: _permeated BS thout being mental articles made from straw, osier and the pith of dried fig wood in that of Horta. The imports 

ee feetided are, considering the size and population of the islands, fairly heavy. The ocean bed in the vicinity of 
renched, by an oil-spice essence, the Azores has always been subject to volcanic disturbances, and from time to time new islands have 


hich, when it touches your tongue, risen only to sink back again 

raws the water from the very thews 

f your jowls—pungent, so excellent it is! And subtle! It calls of their own crisp blood. Cheese redolent of farm yards, of 
wine. Marvel of succulence, this hog-meat: but what would cattle and of manure. Coffee strong and very pure (beyond the 
be without the vinho tinto, or (at a pinch) the vinho branco? best of Paris, I assure you). : es 

There is no more pig-head on our plates.. Now come wild It is night and we are alone in the room. The oil flame is suave 
tawberries, smelling of hedges, served in a sugar-drawn juice and reticent. A fly bumps on the ceiling. A gentle wind bellies 
: 


1 
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: an ~ their crowding flowers, and let the 
= Ss great worlds traffic and let the 
a 7 great worlds die. 

How content they are, how 
wise! What an eloquent com- 
placence in their bordered streets 
and their wine! a 

I am happy, and I am senti- 
mental. ‘Why Europe?” I pro- 
nounce, ““Why America and Asia? 
Here afe no wars, no marts, no- 
visions. A dull sweet people 
paint their houses gay, pick peb- 
bled flowers in their pavements, 
cook good meat and make a wine 
so slender and elusive that any 
brief ship’s bottom would destroy 
si 
I am sentimental, and I am 
romantic, The muffled black ver- 
dure of the Square wads me 
about. The slumberous town — 
mounting behind me draws away 
my thoughts . . . . A little 
soldier stands before my bench. I 
cannot see his face in the dark, 
but he is talking to me. And he 
is talking French! 

“Vous étes francais, monsieur.” 
He does not ask, he states. Be- 
fore I can deny: “Ah, I have been 


3 We iste ae ; i in France. Three years I was) 
A PUBLIC SQUARE IN THE ISLANDS ; { _. there. Yes: sir: in the Wana @lm 
During the long years when Spain ruled over the Azores the islands were permitted to fall into decay, and it Llove France. Oh. it means much 
was not until Portugal took them over in the nineteenth century that they could breathe freely either from h. nm th haste 
a political or a commercial standpoint. Even as it is, the visitor will find many dingy shops and houses facing to me to = ake € hand or a 
on decrepit squares. - It is chiefly as a theater of maritime warfare that the Azores are tamous. Frenchman. | 


I clasp his hand and do not deny” 


the netting at the open lattice. We have dined, indeed. Prob- I am French. 
ably our whole trouble was that we were unconsciously in an “You speak French well,” I tell him. ; 
American hurry. Probably we missed the voluble assurance of (Continued on page 46) 


our host, that of course we should 
dine—when our dinner was ready: 
and what meantime was there to 
do or to say? Hadn’t I seen the 
women working in the kitchen? 
How could I assume that they 
worked for anyone save us? Had 
that been courtesy? 

In the Square (Praca—what 
subtle character of Portugal 
turned the Latin and Spanish / 
to r?) the lanterns on their little 
posts cast a blue glow upon the 
huddled shrubs, the black trees, 
the slatey .crunching sidewalks. 
Little soldiers, clad in hard blue 
canvas, strike their coarse boots 
beside the fleshier cadence of the 
maidens. Benches stand swathed 
in shadow and in quiet—just right 
for them who have dined. Even 
the Madeira cigarette is the offer- 
ing of a perfect Providence. This 
black tobacco, strong and unper- 
fumed with a sheer whiff to it 
like a sea-breeze, is made to com- 
bat the recalcitrance of a laden 
wine-rolling stomach. 

And I am happy! I sit in the 
Praca de Angra to Heroismo, and 
know that I am happy, because I 
have left in the trough of three 
horizons the heroisms of three his- 
toric worlds. This world, despite 


its name, is not great and is not ae a eee eer cee ee 
heroic. Battles were fought here: zs > Giktamedaee : sat nce: ———— : 
ships were sunk and human blood A MASSIVE CHURCH DOORWAY IN THE AZORES 


was spilt. But now, ten thousand Roman Catholicism is the creed of a majority of those on the islands, and Angra is an episcopal see. The 
burghers live in their terraced: ae are divided into two administrative districts and, for military purposes, into two commands. } Four 
Ghee d in sone 5 2 members are returned to the Parliament at Lisbon from Ponta Delgada, while each of the other districts 

Ss, p song among returns two. There are relatively few foreigners in the population, not more than two or three thousand. 
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THE PRAYER OF THE FAITHFUL 


When the voice of the Imam is heard from the tower of the mosque crying, “Allah is Great; there is but one God, and Mohammed is His 

Prophet; come to prayer; come to adore; Allah is Great,” the world of Islam bows its head and then prostrates itself in prayer. While the laws 

of Mohammed are seldom strictly observed by his followers, their showing is at least as good as that made by the believers in other creeds. Islam 
is the most widely spread religion in the world. 


Bea 1S GREAT SAITH THE PROPHET 


The Mysterious Women of Algiers—Life in a Native Café—Daring Dances of 
the Unveiled East—Bargains and Beggars 


By BRUCE HARPER 


ever the preconceived notion 
that I was about to penetrate 
the fastnesses of a “dark con- 
tinent.” 

I never saw such light, even 
im Italy! The blue of the 
heavens, the shimmer of the 
sands, the red of the Great 
Desert, the brown of the Arab 
villages—all defy the most ex- 
pert brush to reproduce. It is 
a many-toned, radiant efful- 


: E who dies in a holy 

Hew goes to Paradise at. 
once,’ so saith the 
Koran. 

Biskra, called by the Arabs 
“Queen of the Desert,” is by 
no means a holy city; but if I 
should choose a locale for, to 
me, my untimely demise, I 
should select this enormous—{- 
oasis on the very rim of the [| 
mysterious Sahara trusting to 


luck on the Paradise end of it. 
There are many reasons why 
Biskra is an ideal place to spend 
the Winter quite aside from the 
fact that it inspired Mr. Hich- 
ens’ charming tale “The Gar- 
den of Allah.” Two conclu- 
sions stand forth to my mind 
as paramount—the presence, on 
the one hand, of rare and mod- 
rately inexpensive wines (im- 
bibed before .Allak and the 
Faithful without fear of Fed- 
eral intervention), and the ab- 
sence, on the other, of my arch- 
enemy, rheumatism. 

In my callow and impression- 
istic days I had assiduously 
absorbed the works of Henry 
M. Stanley, but as the ship 


gence, sharp, distinct, glamour- 
ous, that beggars description, 
and is, at once, the inspiration 


-and despair of the artist. 


The Moorish villas at Mus- 
tapha Superieur, a section of 
Algiers, situated in spacious 
gardens of orange, lemon, and 
bababa trees, were a delight to 
my luxury-loving senses, but it 
was the native quarters near 
the old stronghold, or Casbah, 
that made their appeal with the 
narrow, winding streets and 
white, flat-roofed houses so 
near to each other that the 
space between often seemed 
hardly wide enough for one to 
pass. For several days I basked 
on the sunlit terrace of an ex- 


(fas UWA: O'S i a Z By Pecae 3 ji 
Steamed into the harbor of TE aT ye cellent hotel where I recuper- 
eo, ee a pees _ IN THE NATIVE QUARTER OF ALGIERS ated ee my eke ar i 
seasickness so tha g e 

pyhite ‘city. bas ing in a brilliant While the costume of an Arab of the desert is among the most picturesque Seg aat werent pug 


sunshine by a sea of sapphire, I known to man that of the town dweller is much less so. They sit placidly 4" trim to wander about as my 
dismissed from my mind for- in the native café looking out at the world of the streets. fancy led. At length I found 
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ALGIERS FROM THE HILL OF NOTRE DAME 


By Mathew Beecher 


Algiers dates back to the days of the Roman Empire when a small towncalled Icosium existed on what is now the marine quarter of the city. 

lt was of comparatively little importance, however, until the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, when many of the exiles took refuge in the. 

citv. From the middle of the sixteenth century until the middle ofthe nineteenth, Algiers was the chief seat of the Barbary pirates. It is 
now the station of the XIXth French corps d’armee. 


By Mathew Beecher 
THE DOOR OF ENCHANTMENT 


With its sharply dramatic values in light and shade, its narrow, winding 
streets, strange doorways and barred windows, the old city of Algiers 
is as enticingly mysterious as the most hardened cynic could ask. 


myself in Biskra, the main objective. 

My first definite jolt was the spectacle of women shrouded 
from head to foot in white veils and flowing materials, I should 
say of muslin. Perhaps what the insignificant male misses in 
his inability to gaze upon a dusky countenance is more than com- 
pensated for in the flashing black eyes, the arches of the brows 
accentuated with pigment and heavily pencilled with kohl on 
the rims. Not even the cross, said to be tattooed between the 
eyes and the chin, could banish the natural stimulation caused by 
the hasty, hesitating glances thrown at me in my conventional 
American costume. My lasting impression, therefore, of Arab 
and Kabvle women is one of daring eyes plus an immense amount 
of jewelry earrings like hoops, bangles, anklets, necklaces of 
coins, and rudely cut gems. bt 

The dress of an Arab of the plains is, to my mind, the most 
becoming thing imaginable. A long strip of white woolen gauze 
covers a felt cap and extends to the belt where it is fastened ‘by 
a foulard of white or colored material. The cap is kept on the 
head by a long string of brown twisted camel-hair. The burn- 
ous, or gown, with a wide, colored silk sash around the waist over 
which is a fine-textured burnous, completes the costume. The 


Arab of the town, with dress considerably Turkish, is much less 
picturesque. 


f 


I shall never forget my first, but by no means last, experience 
in a Café Maure or Arab café. I found myself in a small room 
furnished with a few highly uncomfortable benches. The walls 
were decorated with maxims from the Koran, several hashish 
pipes, and birds in cages. A cooking-stove gave forth an almost 
unbearable heat together with an equally penetrating odor. This 
evidently came from a large pot of couscous, the national dish, 


which resembles tapioca, an edible for which I have never had 
an unwonted enthusiasm. 


I had apparently stumbled into the culinary department and 
was about to make a timorous exit when my host, a tall, im- 
posingly magnificent, fleshly lipped Arab, graciously swung back a 
curtain hanging from a bamboo pole disclosing the hidden dining- 
room. [ later learned that in a Café Maure the kitchen is always 
exposed to the passer-by on the street, the dining-room being 
hidden, A custom possessing no little merit. 

Being invited, however, to exercise an option, I squatted like 
a native on a mat close by the wall in front of the café and 
managed to consume part of a dish of couscous with the assist- 
ance of a moderate amount of aniseed and an immoderate por- 
tion of the most delicious coffee I ever hope to drink. Propped 
on an elbow with my legs reaching half-way across the street 
(and I am no giant in stature), I contemplated the life about me. 
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THE MARKET-PLACE IN BISKRA 


25 


‘The market of Biskra is a medley of strange sights and sounds, for here the Arab of the desert mixes with his brother of the town and each vies 
with the other in high-voiced bargaining. Biskra is a town of the Sahara, situated in a large oasis three miles in length by one mile broad. 


swatted pugnacious flies, and smoked the by no means to be de- 
spised Algerian cigarettes! 

Across the way a couple of Arab gentlemen were engaged in 
a more or less wrathful game of dominoes; once in a while a 
flock of goats was driven by; a door might open disclosing an 
entrancing courtyard as a pair of eyes feasted forth with a 
water-jar on her shoulder. Occasionally a Marabout, a saintly 
man, rambled up the winding street. A musical rattle was 
wafted to my ears from nowhere, but presently there came into 
view a scantily clad fellow with a bulging goat-skin on his 
shoulder. In his hand he struck together two brass cups as he 
cried out, “Ma, ma, ma!” (water). Then a squad of soldiers in 
peaked caps, brown trousers, white shirts, broad sashes, and short 
leggins. From a military and strategic standpoint, Biskra is 
impregnable against attack with its Fort St. Germain. 

Suddenly; as I nodded in the sleepy afternoon, came the voice 
of the Imam from yonder domed mosque chanting the muezzan, 
or prayer, “Allah only is great; there is but one God, and 
Mohammed is His Prophet; come to prayer; come to adore; 
Allah is Great!” 


Thus, for a brief space, the entire Mohammedan world was 
on its knees in reverential attitude—truly something for a so- 
called dog of a Christian to contemplate with churches warring 
over creeds and dogmas and isms and \asms! 


My first appearance at the Café Maure was the beginning of 
a most interesting friendship with the swarthy proprietor. For 
some unexplained reason, he seemed to take a fancy to me and 
was most assiduous in his efforts to entertain. To save my 
life I could not pronounce his name, so I called him Harold, 
which seemed to please him, though I doubt not he would have 
been equally delighted with Lillian. 


Late one afternoon, having spent an hour or so in front of 
the café sipping coffee and smoking doukhane, Harold asked 


\ 


me if I had seen any danc- 
ing girls. I told him I 
went to the Follies once 
but, of course, he was the 
one man on earth to whom 
that meant nothing. He 
thereupon invited me to be 
his guest on the roof of the 
café that evening to see the 
Almees of the Culed Nails 
(dancing girls of the Nail 
tribe). Discretion being 
tech et ters 
part of curi- 
osity I ac- 
cepted with 
the proviso 
that I be al- 
Fowniedy =t0 
bring a male 
guest. I did 
not carry an 
automatic, be- 
ing more or 
less a believer 
in the Sulli- 
van law with 
res pect. to 
firearms; but 
I had a defi- 
nite vision of 
a flock of 
wild women, 
thereby figur- 


ea 


¥ id & 


The dancing girls of the Nail tribe are celebrated for 
the daring abandon with which they. perform, 


Travel by camels is a peculiarly slow and uncomfortable mode of progress. 


* 
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A FLEET OF THE DESERT MAKING FOR A FAR PORT 


With the exception of the racing camel these beasts average from ten 


to fifteen miles an hour, and every step they take hoists the rider as if on the crest of a wave and then drops him with a jolt and jerk that almost 


snaps his head off. 


Nevertheless, the camel has never been superseded for desert transport and for many years to come the caravans will still be 


seen winding their way through the sand-hills, 


ing that if I were to be woman-handled by anything wild I pre- 
ferred something on four legs with a protector of mature man- 
hood in the offing. 

I had met a most attractive young Frenchman at the hotel 
into whose ears I had jabbered decrepit French as he heroically 
endeavored to reply in fractured English. Thus we were, at 
length, seated on a thick velvet carpet as Harold’s guests, ready 
for the overture. The orchestra, an Arabian flutist and a Kabyle 
drummer, soon appeared. I doubt if they were union men. I 
am somewhat of a musician, or think I am, but never before 


friends and desires none. 


THE SMILE°‘ON THE FACE OF THE CAMEL 
It has been said that the camel would make an ideal chief for a prohibition-zone, for not only, can 
this talented animal go several days and nights without a drink, but, in addition, has, as a rule, no 


: In general the camel has one of the worst dispositions in the world, but, 
in given instances, she will permit herself to be on the most amiable terms with her driver. 


did I ever listen to anything so weirdly appealing as the plaintive 
lamentation of those instruments with the moon sending forth 
a light almost garish over the assembled company all of whom, 
with the exception of Dufresne and myself, were natives of the 
male persuasion. The melody, almost a drone, was in a minor 
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key, as is all Oriental music, and it seemed as though it were the ~ 


wail of a melancholy neurasthenic. 
Suddenly the Almees appeared, unveiled as is their custom. 
Barring their brown skins they seemed like the ensemble of a 


first-night at home, for they were joyous, laughing, eyes flashing, ~ 


and teeth gleaming. Their first dance was 
an exhibition of hip suppleness that was 
the zenith of poetic motion ending in a 
sort of bolero, but infinitely more un- 
restrained than the similar dance of 
Spain. 


beauties sprang Safia (pure) and Ourieda 
(rose). I shall never know whether they 
were good dancers or not, but of all the 
stomach wiggle-waggles I ever saw, or 
more correctly, imagined, that dance took 
the first money! I verily believe it would 
have shocked the Broadway standard of 
purity whether on-stage or off. Yet it is 
considered a classic among the races of 
the East. A great clapping of hands and 
throwing of money to Safia and Ourieda 
ensued in the midst of which little Aicha 
(life) bounded forth with an Oh-boy- 
watch-me-do-it, never-mind-the-weather- 
love air. 

She whirled, sprang, jumped and shook, 
her large, wicked eyes sending forth pas- 
sionate sparks as she swayed .to and fro. 
It was the personification of utter aban- 
donment. Dufresne grabbed my arm at 
one stage of the orgy with a whispered, 
“Mort de ma vie!” and I know that I was 
subconsciously saying, “What would 
Mother say?” 


The “orchestra” then began a_ lively 
tune, and out from the ranks of the dusky 
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| The drum emits an awful wal- 
lop; little Aicha, the harpy, is 
buried for a moment in her flowing 
gandoura; and before one can wink 
she throws herself into Dufresne’s 
arms and lies there panting and in- 
haling great draughts from his 
glowing cigarette! 
| Ts it not the Koran that says, 
“The greatest calamity to mankind 
‘is woman ?” 
_ At dejeuné the following morn- 
ing Monsieur reported that he had 
‘not slept well! We joined the 
‘Kabyle population en route to the 
market, for it was fast approach- 
Ing the time when I must return 
home to the eternal grind. I must 
‘purchase a gandoura for George 
for a house-robe, some Kabyle pot- 
tery for Mother, some perfume 
for my flapper sister, and so on ad 
Lib. 
_ The Biskra market is the very 
core of native activity. The stalls 
abound in brassware, leather goods, 
‘copper vases, feathers, Kabyle pot- 
tery and jewelry, food-stuffs, 
pices, leopard skins, and, what is 
b ethaps the choicest of African 
products, Soudanese ivory. I made 
a few purchases and, in the doing, 
found that shopping is not a matter 
of geography. The principle is the 
jsame all the world over—soak the 
customer ! 


I found a long, graceful jar, 
Greek in design, with the handles 
curiously carved, for which Abou- 
ben-Retailer wanted several million 
francs. His price sounded like a 
reparations payment. I’m_ not 
much good at “beating people 
down’; I generally pay the price 
and the highest at that; but there 
was something about this weather- 
beaten, storm-tossed gazabo that 
riled me to my very core. So I be- 
gan to haggle, he began to argue, 
and we were soon co-partners with 
the rest of the assemblage in a 
shrill squabbling. aed 3 
I never knew that any one per- 
son, mortal or immortal, could 
have so many beards at once as the 
Prophet. Little Arthur kept swear- 
ing by the beard of the Prophet 
that the jar was worth so-and-so; 
I swore by Heck that it was only 
worth this-and-that. I was bound 
to have thé thing; he was bound 
the same way only on a different 
track. America won the day, for he finally knocked it down 
for three dollars and seventy-five cents, present rate of ex- 
change. I paid nine dollars duty on it; Mother was delighted; 
and Yerda, the Swedish maid, made smithereens of it a week 
after it had taken its permanent position in the front parlor 
next to the Rogers group. sai 

The extent of the perfume industry in Northern Africa is 
amazing, though the display at Biskra is nothing to what may 
be seen in the Souk-el-Attarine (the Street of Perfumes) in 
‘the Arab quarter of Tunis. I am not such a has-been as to fail 
to appreciate that there is perfume in the world, for I once 
thought I’d buy a pint bottle for a lady. I was staggered to 
find that my little attention to her would amount to just forty 
dollars, so I bought her a two dollar bag with a mirror in it. 

However, if there are two things in the world I love it is 
‘women (especially my kid sister) and perfumes (particularly 
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A STREET IN OLD BISKRA 


The houses in Biskra are built of hardened mud with doors and roofs of palm wood. The population 
of the entire oasis was, in 1906, rather more than ten thousand. Along the streets walk the hooded 
Arabs of the desert, at ease in the genial air that is seldom too hot or too cold. Biskra has a con- 
siderable foreign district, situated on the north side of the oasis, consisting of a main street lined with 
European houses, the whole looking much like any typical French winter resort. 


shaving lotions). I came to the stall presided over by a digni- 
fied Kabyle in a long, loose robe with a delicate cerise showing 
underneath his burnous. He was all dressed up, but didn’t ap- 
pear to be going anywhere. His manner was so courtly that it 
made one think of the breeding of New Yorkers at the rush 
hour—it was so different. I confided that I sought scent for 
sister.. He cocked his eye, winked knowingly at Dufresne, 
and said in really good English, “I have citron, bergamotte, 
orange-flower, essence of apple—just a drop on your sleeve, 
Messieur. Voila!” 

“Have you something rare—something one cannot buy in 
America?” 

“But yes, Messieur. This one, ambergris. Will Messieur deign 
to touch it with his nostrils?” 

Messieur did! 

(Continued on page 48) 
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In the right-hand background one can catch a glimpse of the old Portuguese-Turkish fort that serves as a reminder of. the many conflicts that have 
Since 1912 Tripoli has been in the hands of Italy, who took it from‘the Turks. The first strangers~ ~ 


been waged over this, 


THE WATERFRONT OF TRIPOLI 


the Gateway to the Sahara. 


Hambleton and Co. 


to came into contact with the prehistoric Berber inhabitants of Lybia were the Phoenicians, from whose three settlements—Sabrata, Oea and Leptis— 


simmering in 


eee for a visit to Italy's Mediterranean colony had been 


Tripoli under Turkish rule eighteen years ago,—of a quaint 
oriental seaport guarded by dangerous reefs and a big fort, of 


Pacha 
every= 


a smiling 
promising 
thing and any- 
thing, and _ espe- 
cially of the desert 
(I used to think it 
must be the Sa- 
hara) that brought 
desolation to the 
town’s very gates, 
—all these things 
whetted my appe- 
tite to see once 
again and to com- 
pare. I'was in 
Sicily—just across 
the way, so to 
speak—and though 
April had begun. 
Sicily was cold. 
In Africa there 
would be warmth. 
There was some- 
thing else, too, 
something looming 
amo G | (One) my 
horizon than east- 
ern glamour and 
African sun. On 
the coast, a hun- 
dred and _ thirty 
kilometers east of 


the entire region eventually took its name, Tripolis, or the three cities. 


THE (ITY OF FIVE THOUSAND WELLS 


An Oasis of the Caesars—Italy’s Policy in North Africa—A Physician of the 
Desert —The Mysteries of the Native Bazaar 


By JOHN HORN 


Tripoli, lay the ruins of Leptis Magna, that 


my.mind for some time. Recollections oi 


THE PROMENADE OF TRIPOLI Hambleton and Co. 


To Count Volpi of Italy is due the conception and realization of the modern city of Tripoli. One 

of the Count’s works is a- monumental promenade built around the bay and known as the Lungo 

Mare Conte Volpi. Behind it rise large buildings in various stages of construction and others 

already finished. Public gardens, a theatre, a cathedral, banks, dwelling houses and barracks, all are 
3 there or nearly there. ; 


Sa 


few columns and tops of arches showing above the sand dunes. 
Now the Italians were excavating with care and method, and 
I had read of the marvels they were bringing to light. 


a 


| 
{ 
“My determina~ ~ 
tion created a sen- _ 
sation. It was 
looked upon as 
something extraor- i 
dinary. What! © 
people exclaimed, 4 
go to Tripolita 
You'll never man--~ 
age it. There are { 
endless difficulties 
about special per- 7 
mits. And if you | 
do get there, it’s — 
nothing but sand — 
and an oasis like 
any other oasis! 
Now, to my mind 
adverse criticism 
by the ignorant 
equals a compli- 
ment, [it eter 
tainly hastened my 
decisions am 
Italian steamer 
was due to sail for 
Tripoli. in two 
days. I got the 
necessary permit— 
a mere formality 
presenting no ‘diffi- 
culties—and went 


I remembered as a 
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on buard, bound for the East and the Desert with its mysteries. 

At dawn Malta, with vapor still hanging above it like in- 
cense from some midnight ceremony in its prehistoric temples, 
rose from the sea, a fairy city in a world of human desolation. 
People who live in that world may laugh at the highbrow simile, 
but the tiers of balconied houses really did look fairylike. Many 
glances were turned upon the Mediterranean fleet, which hap- 
pened to be gathered in the harbor, many questions put to me, 
its only proud possessor on board,—which I trust I answered 
adequately and with becoming detachment: One fellow passen- 
ger did more than ask. 
As we sailed away he 
held out his arms to- 
wards the receding 
island, exclaiming 
“Terra nostra! Terra 
nostra!” with such 
tragic emphasis that I 
found myself searching. . 
the back blocks of his- 
tory for a clue to the 
riddle. None was forth- 
coming. Even Saint 
Paul <1. . But.I dare 
write no more about 
Malta. Tripoli and 
Leptis Magna must re- 
main my Strict objec- 
tive, 

My first impression of 
‘the African coast was a 
jumble of white ter- 

raced roofs, spaced at 
‘intervals by — spearlike 
‘minarets. The grey 
sbastions of a massive 
‘fortress rose sheer from 
the sparkling water to 
great open arches that 
looked like the ruins of 
some still more gigantic 
construction, though in 
reality they are but 
things of yesterday. 
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CAP SELLERS OUTSIDE THE MOSQUE 


{Outside the mosque the sellers of the white tufted caps of Tripoli squat patiently on the pavement waiting for trade 

to overwhelm them. Closely by the covered souk or bazaar stands Tripoli’s oldest mosque, the Jamaa En Naga, or Mosque 

of the She-Camel. Small and unpretentious to the point of shabbiness, it has little to offer save its square minaret, a 
sure sign of old age so far as Tripoli is concerned. 


TRIPOLI’S MARKET EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO 


Tripoli’s new sea front has deprived the city of one interesting feature, the weekly market that used to be held on 

the sandy shore between the city and the oasis. A Turkish fountain is all that remains to mark the place where Arab | 

venders of grass and straw once spread their green and yellow.bundles beside groups of chattering Soudanese women 
bargaining for flat baskets woven in red and blue. 
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Eastward the bay, with 
its lines of white build- 
ings and massive sea 
front, -swept round to! 
dark masses of palms on, 
the horizon. It was. still 
the old Tripoli, but what 
changes had taken place 
beside it—nay, even in 
it! Under my very nose 
lay the end of a long 
breakwater, replete with’ 
lights and buoys and 
every modern gadget. | 
Soon we were comfort- 
ably berthed alongside the 
quay, and while I leaned 
on the rail watching the 
crowd, visions of another, 
landing rose in my mind 
—visions of a rough sea 
and wicked reefs, of a 
hair-raising. passage in a 
small overcrowded boat, 
of shouting Arabs and in- 
different Turkish officials, 
of coin pressed into an 
expectant palm while an 
amber chaplet waved the 
freedom of all Lybia 
over my baggage. Such 
thrills no longer exist in 
Tripoli, but it can offer 
others. Beyond the Cas- 
tello begins the miracle 
of the last few years. Up to 1914 the fortunes of Italy in north- 
ern Africa showed a tendency to prosper. The future seemed 
promising. In 1919 her occupation had dwindled to a few coastal 
localities, threatened by an enemy rendered daring by easy suc- 
cesses. The arrival of Count Volpi, a man of initiative and ac- 
tion, as governor of Tripolitania in 1921, inaugurated a rapid 
renaissance, of which the difficulties are no less visible than the 
signs of success. To Count Volpi is due the conception and 
realization of the modern town of Tripoli. Round the bay 
stretches a monumental promenade which many a European 
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audience a devil dancer, 
draped with strings of 
shells and small human 
bones, his eyes gleaming 
through a hideous mask, 
swayed and turned faster 
and faster in ever smaller — 
circles, till the mass of — 
whirling color fell inert 
upon the ground. Near 
by ‘the barber shaved — 
countless heads and faces, ~ 
apparently without a ~ 
drop of water, and—un- 
like Figaro—in solemn — 
silence. Strangest of all — 
was the doctor, whose © 
tiny tent always seemed 
packed with patients. In ~ 
vain I looked for pills — 
and plasters. A faith © 
healer perhaps? Should I — 
witness a miracle? Alas, 
even at Tripoli Harley | 
Street traditions held 
good, with the sole dif-_ 


A DESERT SCHOOL ; American Red Cross ference that whereas we 


Classes are frequently held outdoors in the schools of the Sahara, for in many instances there are no school ‘houses Seppe tu 
and the only meeting place is the public square or the side of a street. The boys are taught verses from the Koran, have our physic made 
which are engraved on old wooden slates, and these verses of scripture form their only education. The population of up” by a chemist, here 


pay many guineas and — 


Tripoli is polyglot, being a mixture of Berber, Arab, Portuguese, Moor and half a dozen other strains. the patient paid but a- 


small copper coin and 


capital might envy, known as the Lungo Mare Conte Volpi. Be- — swallowed the prescription—paper, ink, and all—with evident 


hind it rise large buildings in various stages of construction, and satisfaction and doubtless with excellent results. 


others already finished. A hotel flaunts its Wembley- 
like domes against the cloudless sky. Public gardens, 
a theatre, a cathedral, banks, dwelling houses, bar- 
racks,—all are there or nearly there. Good roads lead 
everywhere, even to the depths of the famous oasis, 
which is also beginning to have its villas and bunga- 
lows,—a sort of African garden city. The oasis of 
Tripoli is one of the most important in northern 
Africa, measuring roughly twenty kilometres from 
east to west and nine from north to south at its 
broadest part. Surface water is absent, but there are, 
according to official statistics, fifty-five hundred wells 
for the more than a quarter of a million date palms. 
The eternal creaking of the water-wheels makes a 
strange impression, especially as the wells are often 
entirely covered with bushes, giving the uncanny feel- 
ing of invisible workers laboring around one. An ex- 
cellent race course has been constructed on the sea 
side of the oasis, and here several meetings take place 
every spring,—the camel events providing good sport 
for the backers of outsiders. But the race-course has 
something more than sport to show. Just before 
reaching it the road passes through a steel-covered 
gate in a massive masonry wall about ten feet in 
height and duly provided with loopholes and towers. 
The gate stands open and the firesteps aré deserted, 
but in 1922 it was otherwise. Then the wall marked 
the extreme limit of safety in Tripolitania; now one 
can wander where one will along the coast and inland 
for a hundred miles without let or hindrance. Such 
has been the effect of Count Volpi’s policy of action, 
and the open gate is a more eloquent monument to his 
success than all the streets and boulevards bearing his 
name. 

In spite of its beauty and utility Tripoli’s new sea 
front has deprived the city of one very interesting fea- 
ture, namely, the weekly market which used to be held 
on the sandy shore between the city and the oasis. A 
Turkish fountain, now in the growing European quar- 
ter, is all that remains to mark the spot where Arab 
venders of grass and straw once spread their green 
and yellow bundles beside merchants of alfalfa mat- 
ting from the southern high plateaux, and groups of 
chattering Soudanese women bargained flat baskets 
woven in red and blue. In the midst of his awe-struck 
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AN OLD STREET IN THE DESERT CITY 


Of Tripoli’s many masters only two thave left noticeable traces of their presence, namely, 
the Romans and the Turks. This part of Africa never produced artists of value. There 
is much that is picturesque in Tripoli, the native bazaar, the narrow ways with the 
donkeys laden with panniers, Arabs of the desert and the town in their exotic costumes. 


American Red Cross 
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TRIPOLITAN ARTS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 
_ Some of the most beautiful rugs in the world come from the Sahara country and even the children are more or less practiced in the art of weav- 


ing. A pattern for them to follow is hung in front of them on the loom and they go to work like veterans. 


American Red Cross 


Close by the Gurgi mosque stands the 


Pe srortal arch of Marcus Aurelius, a striking relic of that power which for five centuries made this African coast its most flourishing colony. This 
particular arch is the finest example of its kind in all Africa. 


Naturally, my first question was about this market. It has 
been moved to another part of the town, but such things ill sup- 
/ port transplantation, and its charm is no longer the same. One 
must not imagine, however, that Tripoli is lacking in sights and 
monuments of interest. -It does not aspire to the grand style of 
Kairouan, nor offer the treasures of Fez, but there is much to 
_ see, if one knows where to look for it. When, therefore, I had 
my fill—it was almost a surfeit—of the opera and the races, and 
fencing competitions and motor trials, and very nearly of 
gambling (the Cercle des Etrangers, complete with roulette, was 
thoughtfully opened on the evening of my departure), I turned 
my attention to the maze of narrow streets and souks that form 
old Tripoli. How rare nowadays is a really native covered 
souk, that ‘tunneled bazaar where narrow shafts of sunlight 
burst through unexpected openings in the roof, turning dusty 
darkness into eddies of golden haze, and making the rolls of 
colored cotton seem like embroideries of Bokhara. There is still 
‘such a one in Tripoli, and I lingered in the shadows, enjoying a 
scene that has changed but little since Harun Ar Rachid wan- 
dered with Jaffar through the bazaars of Baghdad. And not 
only the scene, for the smell of the East was there,—the subtle 
blend of burning charcoal and spices—with kiff, chunam or cof- 
fee, or a whiff of sizzling fat added according to environment. 
Unpleasant, some may callit. Well, perhaps. ‘But what were all 
the rest without it? 

__ Close by the covered souk stands Tripoli’s oldest mosque— 
the Jamaa En Naga, or mosque of the she-camel.. Small and 
unpretentious to the point of shabbiness, it has nothing to offer 
Save its square minaret, sure sign of old age, and unique so far 
.as Tripoli is concerned. We know, in fact, that upon the arrival 
of the Spaniards in 1510 the Jamaa. En Naga was the city’s prin- 


cipal mosque and had just been rebuilt on the ruins of an older 
building dating from before 1,000. “The holy Sidi Okba of 
Kairouan may have worshiped here,” I said to the inevitable 
old man sitting by the threshold, “or even Mouley Idris, first 
ruler of Morocco.” And he nodded dignified approval of the im- 
plied compliment. 


Mention of the Spanish occupation of Tripoli reminds me 
to say something of its history before proceeding further. The 
first strangers to come into contact with the prehistoric Berber 
inhabitants of Lybia were the Phoenicians, from whose settle- 
ments, Sabrata, Oea and Leptis, the entire region eventually 
took its name—Tripolis, or the three cities,—Oea, the capital, 
assuming the same title. About fifty years after the destruction 
of Carthage in 146 B. C. the administration of the country was 
definitely assured by Rome, and lasted roughly for five centuries. 
Vandals and Byzantines followed, till in 643 the Arab invasion 
from Egypt finally converted to Islam the last Berber resisters 
(1049); The next event of importance in Tripoli’s history was 
its pillage by the Normans in 1146. Early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the place became Spanish, but Charles V soon ceded it to 
the Knights of St. John, recently installed at Malta. Turkey laid 
hands on it in 1551 and managed to keep up a nominal domina- 
tion till 1711, in which year Achmed Caramanli, having placated 
the Sultan with gifts, governed it as a regency for himself and 
his descendants. The Caramanli dynasty lasted till 1835, when 
Turkey again assumed the direction of affairs in order to coun- 
terbalance the French occupation of Algeria, and finally on the 
19th September, 1911, Italy took possession of the whole country 
between Egypt and Tunisia. 

Of Tripoli’s many masters only two have left noticeable traces 
of their presence, namely, the Romans and the Turks. Most 
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GRAINS AND SPICES OF THE DESERT 


At*the top is shown a spice market. 
of the oasis towns. 


of the mosques are the work of the latter, and the style and 
decoration of Constantinople is everywhere apparent. This part 
of Africa never produced artists of value. Doorways are Turk- 
ish, panels of faience and carved and painted woodwork Alger- 
ian—as is the stucco and inlaid marble. Nevertheless the 
effect is pleasing, and some of the work really beautiful. The 
tiled panels in the courtyard and external loggia of the Caramanli 
mosque are fine specimens, and make an effective background to 
the picturesque group of sellers of linen caps always to be found 
there. Caramanli also possesses a’ graceful octagonal minaret 


Spices of all kinds can be obtained in abundance in the market places 

The cakes of salt in the baskets in the foreground are dug from the salt fields that are 

not far distant. Below is a street merchant with his cradle of grain waiting for customers. Half of the Arabs 

in the desert oasis villages seem to make their living by selling grain to the other half, for these grain mer- 
chants are to be found on every street corner and on the steps of every public building. 
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commanding quite the best view 
of the city and oasis, but access to 
it is rarely permitted to Euro- 
peans. From the Souk Ed Turchi 
two doorways lead into thé 
mosque of Achmed Pacha,—one, 
an’ arch in the Constantinople 
style, boasts of carved wooden 
panels with three cypresses, the 
Caramanli ‘crest, I believe, upon 
each,—the other, a rectangular 
marble frame, decorated with in 
taglio work and having the in” 
scription of foundation above it. 
originally contained a door with 
much finer carving, which has” 
now been removed to the museum 
and replaced by modern work” 
without interest. 

The early part of the sixteenth” 
century, when Spain, Turkey and 
the Knights of Malta battled for 
possession of the coast, seems to ~ 
have.been Tripoli’s most romantic ~ 
period. It produced, among many © 
daring spirits, the famous Corsair ~ 
Dirghud, who fell while attacking ~ 
Malta, and whose much-venerated © 
tomb stands in the little mosque ~ 
bearing his name. Close by is — 
the only. respectably aged ~ 
Medersa, or religious college, in 
Tripoli. The tomb of its founder, — 
Othman Pacha, bears the date of 
1662, and though the building can 
boast of no architectural features, 
the tiny courtyard and weed- 
grown garden possess that calm 
aloofness which makes all such 
places fascinating. A few poor © 
creatures still inhabit the medersa; © 
but whether as students or pen- 4 
sioners I do not know. 


Some time in the eighteenth 
century a Moslem family, whose 
name, Gurgi or George, indicates ~ 
their Caucasian origin, settled in © 
Tripoli and constructed for them- — 
selves a private place of worship 
which has now become the most — 
richly adorned mosque of the city. ~ 
Minbar and mihrab are of inlaid” 
marble, Algerian stucco and Al- — 
gerian faience decorate the ex- 4 
terior cloisters,—a brave show — 
and nothing more. But Gurgi — 
gives an excellent example of two — 
interesting features of mosque — 
decoration. One is the raised ’ 
platform enclosed by a low rail- 
ing on the left of the minbar, for 
the use of the family of the — 
American Red Cross ‘Ounder, the other the projecting 
gallery of carved and painted — 
wood at the western end of the — 
building, fitted with a small desk — 
for reading the Koran or its com- — 
mentaries when public worship is 
not taking place. The Caramanli — 
and other mosques also possess such family pews and galleries, | 
but in Gurgi the workmanship of the latter is particularly pleas- 
ing. Scroll-like rather than geometrical, it reminded me of the © 
painted Venetian chests of the eighteenth century,.and I won- 
dered if the artist had sung softly in Italian as he worked. 

Close by the Gurgi mosque stands the quadriportal arch of 
Marcus Aurelius, a striking relic of that other power which for 
five centuries made of this African coast its most flourishing 
colony. Arches of this description are rare. One—the arch of 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The light fringed drive that borders the bay of Rio de Janeiro at night 


WHAT THE SOUTH AMERICANS THINK OF AMERICA 
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Ewing Galloway 


Bankrupt Europe and Rich South America—Provincial North Americans— 
Why the East Coast Likes Us and Why the West Coast Doesn't 


By EDWARD TOMLINSON 


This is the seventh article, the sixth, “What the Italians Think of America,’ having been published in the November 
issue of TRAVEL, in a series that has been designed to present as vividly and as accurately as possible the points of view 
held on America by the chief nations of the world. It is a matter of common knowledge that the United States today holds 
the key position in world affairs. It is, therefore, of the gr eatest importance that the citizens of ths country know just 
what the nationals of other world powers really think of her. The editors of TRAVEL have invited various experts to 
prepare this material on the chief nations of both the Orient and Occident. The editors, however, disclaim all respon- 
sibility for the opinions or views expressed in these essays. ‘The series is presented simply as expert testimony. In each 
instance the author of the article has been selected because he was in a position to speak with authority on the country 
of which he has written. Articles have already appeared on France, Germany, Japan, China, Greece and Italy. Among 
the nations that are still to be deali with are England, Ireland, Russia and Canada. 


For some time past Edward Tomlinson has been engaged in an economic survey of the South American republics and, 
after an extended lecture tour in this country, is now preparing to return to continue his work of promulgating a more lucid 
and rational understanding between our southern neighbors and ourselves. Mr. Tomlinson is well known as both a writer 
and lecturer in Great Britain and the United States. He has written for the London Spectator, lectured before the Scot- 
tish Historical Society, was special lecturer to the British Armies during the World War, fought in the Eighty-Second 
Division in the Argonne, lectured to the American Army after the Armistice, for which he was cited in orders as having 


’ rendered “valuable and special ‘service,’ and has been writing in this country and Canada during recent years. 


HAT do the South Americans ‘think of us? 
i. A cold-blooded business man might seek an answer 


to this question in trade statistics. If he did, there 


‘would be much to encourage him in the belief that the peoples 


of the neighboring republics have a growing regard for us. And, 
at the same time, he would, no doubt, discover that Europe’s love 
for us is becoming rather pale, if it'is not fading altogether. 
However inaccurate the result of such a method might be, it 
would be worth considering, because economics and international 


_ relationships are rather closely interwoven. 


European countries have long been our largest customers, and 
still are among the most important. In the light of certain indi- 


cations they seem destined to become less important, however. 


This being the case, the continent of South America takes on 


-_ new interest, and what the South Americans think of us becomes 
_ tremendously important. 


According to the Foreign Commerce Department of the Cham- 


* Be 


ber of Commerce of the United States, Europe’s purchases from 
this country during the first three months of the present year 
were twenty-eight per cent less than during the first three months 
of the preceding year. To be more specific, our exports to Great 
Britain decreased 20.6 per cent; to France, 2.9 per cent; to Ger- 
many, 52.4 per cent; and to Italy, 45 per cent. 

This, report shows that our exports to the countries of South 
America, for the same period, increased by an average of over 
thirty-five per cent. To Brazil and Argentina, the two countries 
where European competition is keenest, they increased by 7.6 
per cent and 7.5 per cent, respectively. But to Chile we sold 44.2 
per cent more than last year; to Colombia, 49.6 per cent, and to 
Venezuela, 66 per cent. 

These facts, while encouraging, are not an altogether true in- 
dication of our commercial standing in the South American re- 
publics. It is not too much to say that our trade with them 
increases not so much because as in spite of our efforts. Be- 
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“ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS OF RIO DE JANEIRO 
Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, is the second largest city in South America with a population estimated at 


nearly one and a half million. 
It is one of the healthiest places in the tropics. 


Mountain, running up to eleven hundred feet. 
fore the World War the European countries, especially Germany, 
controlled the commerce of South America. The United States 
trailed at the end of the list. When the war broke, European in- 
dustry and finances were paralyzed. In these circumstances, 
South America turned to us, but out of necessity, rather than 
from choice. Even so, we gained a foothold and advanced our 
position by making investments. 

But the war is over. Europe is recovering her economic equi- 
librium. She is back in the field of foreign trade, and with even 
more vigor and determination than before. In fact, Dr. Julius 
Klein, of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington, thinks our foreign trade is greatly menaced, es- 
pecially in Latin America and the Far East, because of the eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe and her drive for foreign markets. 

Under the circumstances it would seem that we shall do well 
if we maintain, much less improve, our present economic posi- 
tion in the South American countries. This is a task to challenge 
the alertness and ingenuity of our wisest business leaders. But 
alertness and business ingenuity are not enough. A clearer under- 
standing and a keener appreciation of the South American 
opinion of us is of equal, perhaps even greater, importance. 

I should say that there are three divisions of opinion concern- 
ing us in in South America, each one quite distinct, if not actually 
opposed, to the others. The Brazilians are probably more friend- 
ly toward us than any. The Argentines have merely a dignified 
respect for us, while the opinion of the peoples of the western 
countries ranges all the way from occasional admiration to utter 
contempt both for our government and our people. 

In the matter of international acquaintance the West is less 


The setting of the city is of peculiar beauty and the city itself is worthy of its setting. 
The famous bay of Rio is about fifteen miles long and from two to 
seven miles in width. Along it is a promenade of white marble five miles lon 
Many of the streets and buildings in the city are of great beauty. 


experienced than the East. © 
The western countries, un- 
til recent years, have not 
been associated with the 
outside world to the same | 
extent, perhaps, with the 
Latin countries of} 
Europe, 
has been more or less} 
casual. Only lately have jj 
_Americans, in any num= | 
vbers, been going to the 
west coast of South Amal 
erica. And ever since the | 
decision of the United 
States to build the Pan-~ 


throughout ; 
erica, a suspicion and a” 
distrust of the United) 
States that has reached)) 
its greatest intensity on! 
the ‘Pacific coast. By 
Americans who have 
frequented the west coast | 
seem to have left a bad © 
impression. I have just — 
talked with a young Chil-— 
ean who is returning . 
hon esate spending 
seven years in the United. 
States as an official of his — 
government. He made the © 
statement that it cost him 
a thousand dollars to see 
his first American. And 
when I seemed puzzled by © 
the statement he added: 
“You see, I had to pay 
my way to the United 
States in order to see 
him. I find the breezy 
-commercial salesman, and 
the professional tourist 
from the United States, 
who so often boast of 
their aristocracy and 
standing, are not at all 
the real Americans as I 


Ewing Galloway — 


g, and back of it rises Sugar Loaf 


find them here.” 

At a recent dinner of the Association of Commerce in New — 
Orleans the Consul of one of the western republics admitted ~ 
to me that he came to this country armed with all the prejudices _ 
and dislikes typical of most of his countrymen, but 
that his experiences here had completely disarmed him. He 
did not find the Americans in their native haunts at all like most 
of those whom he had met abroad, and not in the least like the 
picture he had framed in his own mind. First-hand acquaintance 
seems to dispel many of the illusions about us held by our south- 
ern neighbor, as first-hand acquaintance with them might well 
dispel many of our own. There are, however, exceptions. 

Last August I chanced to be in a Middle Western college town. 
In the school of engineering there were some twelve students 
from South America. They were from Colombia, Peru and 
Bolivia. In the course of a conversation I learned that they 
were not at all happy in their associations. They were seldom 
received in the homes of the people of the community, and, al- 
though they had been at the school from two to four years, they 
were not accepted on equal terms by the native students. I feel 
quite sure this is not typical of the treatment accorded all South 
American students in this country; still, there is no doubt about 
their taking back to their homeland an unfriendly opinion of the 
people of the United States. 

The dislike for us in these western countries is deep seated 
and will not be easily dispelled. Public opinion, except possibly 
in Chile, is completely dominated by governmental and political 
factions. The great mass of the people are illiterate and are 
easily swayed by every whim of the official or politician. This 
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The capital city of Argentina is the largest city south of the Equator and one of the wealthiest and most beautiful cities in the world. 
population of well over two million. 
modeled on Paris and the water and drainage system is patterned after that of London. 


\> 


can be easily understood when 
we bear in mind that in Peru, 


' Bolivia and Ecuador one-half 


the population is full-blooded 
Indian, and twenty-five per 


cent mestizos, or mixed. The 


same condition prevails, to a 
great extent in Colombia and 
Venezuela. In Chile, where the 
population is almost wholly 
of European origin, and 
Spanish, we are today among 
the most disliked of all for- 
eigners, due to the recent 
failure of the conference 
called to deal with the dispute 
between Chile and Peru over 


the provinces of Tacna and~ 


Arica. This latest diplomatic 
fiasco sent red flames leaping 
through the already smolder- 


‘ing ashes of dislike of every- 


thing from Norte America. 
One of the foremost leaders, 
or, figures, in, Chile, Dr. 
Augustin Edwards, has de- 
nounced the actions of the 
American representative of 
the commission in no uncer- 
tain terms and his voice has 
echoed through the land. The 
United States now stands 


“ace low” in the public mind ~~ 


of Chile. 

The Peruvians, for 
present, seem to feel that the 
‘United States was their de- 
fender in the controversy 
(which, by the way, was an 
unfortunate impression for 
them to get). They like us 
today, but tomorrow they may 


not, because their attitude to- 


the . 


THE PLAZA DEL CONGRESO OF BUENOS AIRES 


Ewing Galloway 
THE HALL OF CONGRESS IN SANTIAGO DE CHILE 


Santiago, the seat of Government in Chile, and the third largest city in South 

America, is one hundred and sixteen miles distant from Valparaiso, the prin- 

cipal port of the country. Santiago is superbly situated on a wide plain sev- 

enteen hundred feet above the sea. The magnificent chain of the Andes 

with its snow-capped heights is in full view of the city for at least nine 
months of the year. 
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Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
It has a 


The layout of the city is on the American plan with squares like a chessboard; the main thoroughfares are 
Hence Buenos Aires is cosmopolitan in the most ideal sense. 


ward us is born of emotion. 
It was a stroke of misfor- 
tune that General Pershing 
was appointed to represent 
the President in the Tacna- 
Arica affair; unfortunate 
both for the United States and 
for himself. Previously he 
had attended the centennial of 
the battle of Ayacucho in 
Peru as the representative of 
our government. Following 
this he had toured several of 
the countries where he was 
received with great respect 
and cordiality. Perhaps no 
other distinguished American 
has ever so successfully capti- 
vated the people in the vari- 
ous capitals and cities of 
South America. ‘His visit 
was worth more than the ef- 
forts of all the diplomats of 
the past twenty-five years,” 
said one of our, for-the-mo- , 
ment - expatriated, American 
business men. I witnessed 
the acclaim and greeting -ac- 
corded him in several of the 
cities, and listened to the com- 
ments. The United States 
Ambassador in one of the 
countries said: “I have lived 
through the visits of ex- 
Presidents, Cabinet Members, 
Senators and others from our 
country. This one is the least 
trying of all.” Then to send 
him back to perform an al- 
most hopeless task, in which 
suspicion and hatred were 
bound to be engendered, was 
to undo most of the work of 


AN OLD SPANISH PALACE OF LIMA Publishers Photo Service 


Lima survives as the one constructive contribution made to Spanish America by Pizarro, the conqueror, whose 

remains rest in the cathedral he founded in that city, now the capital of Peru. Many traces of old Spain 

are still to be found in Lima, and the Spanish houses, with carved doors and overhanging balconies, breathe 

an unmistakably old world charm. These buildings are in strong contrast to the modern ferro-concrete struc- 
tures that have been especially built to resist earthquakes. 


goodwill which he had already ac- 
complished. 

In Argentina public opinion 
is free and more _ intelligent. 
The press is uncontrolled by 
governmental or special inter- 
est. Argentina, which equals in 
area all that part of the United 
States east of the Mississippi 
River, is the most highly devel- 
oped of the South American Re- 
publics. Its population exceeds 
the population of Canada, and is 
very cosmopolitan. Like the 
United States, it is the home of 
the-world-and-his-wife. Today 
the European emigrant, unwel- 
come in the land of Uncle Sam, 
turns his face toward eastern 
South America, and principally to 
Argentina, 

In this progressive and growing 
land of the pampas we are re- 
garded by the general public as a 
wide-awake, industrious, persist- 
ent, largely material, rather selfish 
and somewhat crude people. And 
if this seems, in the language of 
the {street, (“ay mouthi ahusit 1s; 
nevertheless, quite true. Euro-: 
pean propaganda of past years 
did its work so successfully that 
its effect is still to be seen. The 
idea that we are materialists is, of 


course, the European idea, im- A DISTANT VIEW OF CARACAS Royal Mail cenam Packet Co. 


‘A-high official called my attention | 


them without very much opposi-| 
tion in the first place. But they} 


from the United States, so for 
years a systematic campaign of 
propaganda has been waged. We} 
|| 
| 


are accused of economic and Ri | 
political imperialism. Have we} 
not taken several slices out of} 
Mexico?’ Have we not invaded| 
that country again and again * | 
Did we not tie up her rich min- | 
ing and oil properties? Have we}| 
not bullied Cuba? Do we not, 
land marines in Nicaragua and | 
overrun the islands of the West |) 
Indies with them upon the slight | 
est provocation? And all because 
we want the riches and treasures 
of our neighbors. (?) 

Some Argentines are given to 
amusing themselves at our lack of | 
information about their country | 


to a letter which his department || 
had received from a prominent | 
business man, one of the leading | 
manufacturers of cotton goods, in | 
this country. He wished to know 
what quantities of long staple cot- | 
ton Argentina might have for sale | 
abroad, and whether the best ship- | 
ping point would be Rio de. 
Janeiro or Santos, Brazil! The 
thought that one of our big busi- 
ness men could know, or concern 
himself, so little about the geog- © 


\ 


(Continued on page 52) 4 


ported for special reasons, and Caracas, the chief city of Venezuela, was founded in 1567. The northern portion of the city has an altitude 
still in evidence. of twenty-nine hundred feet, while that of the southern is a full four hundred feet lower. Although it is in 
Europeans needed the markets the torrid zone the climate of the city is that of perpetual spring. Caracas is well placed for controlling the 


of South America. They got 


trade in the principal towns of the north and much of the business with the interior. It is‘also an important 
: commercial and manufacturing center. 
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mOVIES THAT “DO NOT 
| MOVE 


Going Abroad at Home—Making a Sahara in 
America—How Alaska Moved to California 


By WARREN NOLAN 


“Tf Mahomet will not go to the mountain, 
then the mountain must come to Mahomet” 


ND it does. The paradox of the motion picture star's 
| reaction to travel is that while he is often personally given 
| to roaming the hemispheres for three or four months out 
inf every twelve, when he produces a film with a foreign locale 
he usually remains snugly at home in California, creating with 
America’s own scenery and a few studio lights the atmosphere 
‘of whatever foreign land he desires. 


| Without shattering any illusions that may be possessed by fol- 
\lowers of the better-known film players, one might hazard the 
\statement that seventy-five per cent of the foreign scenes in 
/motion pictures are made in California or other American states. 
\Almost ninety per cent. For it is an extraordinary but, never- 
‘theless, accurate assertion that scenery which faithfully repre- 
/ sents that of any part of the world can be found in its natural 
state in America. 

California has become the physical hub of the motion picture 
industry because its possibilities in this direction are greatest. 
| There are several directors, ‘each of whom has a penchant 
tor repairing to the actual scene of a story in order to film de- 
(tail. Rex Ingram, for instance, was in Italy some months mak- 
‘ing his latest film, and when Henry King directed Lillian Gish 
‘in Romola he, too, went to the places that inspired George Eliot. 


But Ernst Lubitsch directed Mary Pickford in Rosita in 
‘California, recreating Spain beneath the skies of the Pacific 
coastline. Douglas Fairbanks has constructed everything from 
English feudal castles to temples of Bagdad on the Pickford- 
Fairbanks lot in Hollywood, and filmed on the soil of America 
“scenes that portrayed England, India and Arabia. Charlie 
Chaplin made 
Alaska out of 
California moun- 
tains. Rudolph 
Valentino went to 
Yuma, Arizona, 
andthe Sahara 
sprang into exist- 
ence where there 
had been only the 
great American 
Desert. & 7° 
The truth is, 
‘that costly as are | 
the filming of 
‘natural exterior 
scenes in America 
and sets which 
must be. erected 
in California to 
catch the atmos- 
phere and physi- 
_cal resemblance to 
loreign cities, 
they involve less-. 
expenditure than 
would be entailed 
in transporting an 
entire shipload of 
stars, supporting 
lactors, camera 
men, technicians, 
directors, produc- 
ers and secreta- 
ries to authentic 
spots. And why 
do it, anyway, 


LIMEHOUSE IN HOLLYWOOD 

Limehouse, the famous waterfront slums of London, was the scene of “Broken Blossoms,” in which 

Mary Pickford starred, the story being taken from Thomas Burke’s “Limehouse Nights.” 

ships, the wharf and the water lapping at its edge were all set up in a Hollywood studio, and yet 

every detail is so complete and exact that the most careful observer could find no flaw. While it takes 
-a great deal of money to do this, it takes less than it does to move a company to Limehouse. 


eZ 


A CALIFORNIAN SHEIK 


When it became necessary to recreate the Sahara in California ten large 

motor trucks were employed to move the desert from the outskirts of 

Los Angeles into the studio in which Valentino was working. By an 

adroit arrangement of the lights and the background perspectives an 

effect of miles and miles of the Sahara was achieved on a studio lot 
that actually occupied only about half of a city block. 


when America offers everything that is desired? 
There was discussion last year, when the Florida real estate 
- boom was at its 
height, as to pos- 
sibilities for mo- 
tion picture pro- 
duction in Flor- 
ida. It was ar- 
gued that Florida 
had forests, cli- 
mate and water. 
However, the mo- 
tion picture folk 
did not respond 
because their 
present invest- 
ments in Cali- 
fornia were firm- 
ly founded on the 
fact that every- 
thing is offered 
that motion pic- 
tures) requir é: 
mountains, des- 
erts, fine estates, 
ocean, climate, 
lakes and rivers. 
The film public, 
naturally, includ- 
ing many who 
travel and some 
who do so self- 
consciously, often 
can not distin- 
guish between 
American outdoor 
views and the 
actual foreign’ 
city, or between 


Streets, 


ABROAD AT HOME 


Above, one has an airplane view of the great sets 
erected for Douglas Fairbanks’ picture, “The Thief of 
Bagdad.” While it cost a fortune to create the East 
in a western setting, the result was another fortune 
for the owners of the film. On the right is a scene 
from the same picture which shows what a remarkable 
illusion can be created with these methods. Above, the 
mystery is unmasked and one is behind the scenes; 
below is Bagdad itself. 


the erected set and the original building. One 
hears people sitting behind one in theatres-— 
there is always someone talking behind one in 
theatres—exclaim, 

“That’s exactly how it looks!” 

In order to make it “look exactly like it,’ 
months of research work are done, hundreds of 
carpenters are hired, architects draw plans, tech- 
nical and art directors watch infinitesimal details, 
because there is always in Maine or Wyoming 
or Kansas someone who will write the fan maga- 
zine if a trivial slip is made between the plan 
and the set. 

It cost Charlie Chaplin fifty thousand dollars 
to stage the Klondike gold rush in the high 
Sierras of California for his The Gold Rush. 
The panorama of the Chilkoot Pass, through 
which the single file of straggling “sourdoughs” 
mushed on to the Klondike, was filmed over the 
summit of the Sierras in California at an eleva- 
tion of ninety-eight hundred feet. “The upper 
slopes of Mt. Lincoln, far above the timber-line 
where snows are banked, was the locale used to 
construct the pass. 

Many of the scenes were taken at Truckee, 
northern California. Chaplin took out a special trainload ot 
hoboes—with creased countenances and tattered clothes. These 
vagabonds were blown about helplessly in a blizzard that actu- 
ally occurred as the picture was filmed. The accompanying 
scene was taken nine miles from a railroad. Trail had to be cut 
through immense fir forests to make it possible to bring up 
huge quantities of material necessary to build the camp and 
film the sequence. 

With the pass opened and the mining camp constructed, the 
railroad aided Chaplin in rounding up an army of twenty-five 
hundred extras who were the prospectors in the Klondike dash. 


; 


Professional ski jumpers were employed to notch out steps in 
a pathway twenty-three hundred feet long and rising one thou- 
sand feet up the steep declivity from a narrow basin known 
as the Sugar Bowl, where a rude mining camp was constructed. 

Chaplin did succeed amazingly well in bringing Alaska some 
hundreds of miles nearer the Equator, and he did it in the Cali- 


fornia mountains. If there is anything so bleak, barren, and 
deserted as the mountain tops which the comedian surveys in 
the finished picture, it has not been achieved outside of Alaska 
before. 

Seven thousand miles from Bagdad, Douglas Fairbanks re- 


ee 
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a j would have been prohibitive. It 

pe ae y is possible to achieve lighting ef- 

| fects in a studio that nature it- 
self could not offer. 

Fairbanks is very thorough in 
attaining the desired effect, and 
for The Thief of Bagdad he em- 
ployed Anna May Wong, Etta 
Lee and Winter Blossom, Chi- 
nese girls; Sadakichi Hartmann, 
whose mother was Japanese, and 
So-Jin, the famous Japanese 
actor; Noble Johnson, a full- 
blooded Sioux Indian, and sun- 
dry Senegambians, Moroccans, 
Tripolitan boys, Arabians, East 
Indians, Senegalese and Abys- 
sinians. In fact, the only actor 

-in the entire cast who had not 
traveled thousands of miles to 
become a one hundred per cent 
American was Douglas Fair- 
banks himself. 

The Fairbanks company which 
recreated in Hollywood, in nat- 
ural scenery and in settings, the 
effects of Bagdad, included, be- 
side the director, the scenario 
editor, research editor, consul- 

j.- Ale -tant, three associate photogra- 

Pe ee phers, art director and consultant 

“REFIGHTING THE CIVIL WAR art director, plus seven associate 


When Buster ae eee piers one of me oo? ee es 4 ae iy Boy tans he ee artists and a designer of cos- 
the famous Andrews railroad raid and locomotive chase, he asked the railroads o eorgia, where the rai tumes. There 7" 
actually took place in 1862, to lend him twelve miles of track. And, as the roads could not find a way to f th ; ag was the See 

\ do this, Keaton set up his own track in Oregon, hundreds of miles away, and staged the raid there. O01 M€ musical score, manager oO 
Again there is fidelity in detail and a saving in cost. production, technical director, 


director of musical effects, asso- 
created the languorous mystery of the Arabian Nights in a ciate director, master of wardrobe and property, the master 
glorious fantasy, The Tiief of Bagdad. He erected temples, electrician, still photographer and four technicians. And they 
towers, minarets, spires, mosques, and even staged the flying all drew salaries. 

carpet incident. Many of the exterior scenes were no nearer Staying at home proved expensive but not nearly as expensive 
Bagdad than that suburb of Los Angeles called Hollywood. (Continued on page 50) 

_ Transporting his audience to a 
land of romance and fantasy, 
where all things are possible and 
all dreams come true, the agile 
“Doug” led the way through the 
winding streets of Bagdad, past 
far-famed bazaars, perhaps stop- 
ping to pick up a string of pearls 
or a gorgeous robe—and came out 
on Santa Monica Boulevard, Los 
Angeles! ted for 
He journeyed over the desert to 
the Old Man of the Sea, galloped 
on his winged horse, soared on 
the magic carpet, and gave a re- 
markable visualization of the glor- 
ies of old Bagdad, with nothing to 
mar the beauty or to weaken the 
intensity of the fantasy. Yet he 
did not move from home. ' 

Not only were the effects 
achieved without traveling to the 
actual site, but the bizarre person- 
alities required for principals and 
characters in the production were 
recruited from the studios of 
Hollywood. In physical similar- 
ity to the foreign city through 
settings and peoples who moved 
about within those settings, Mr. 
Fairbanks brought Bagdad to the 
Pacific. 
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OVER THE CHILKOOT PASS 


Had it been necessary for the Bae!» Seas 
1pai It cost Charlie Chaplin fifty thousand dollars to stage the Klondike “Gold Rush” in his picture of 
Beas es ae neg ays that ae The aaeaina af the famous Chilkoot Pass through which the single file of straggling 
aise note Typ tapar ee mesa “sourdoughs” mushed on to the Klondike was filmed over the summit of the Sierras of California at an 
the film, it could hardly have elevation of ninety-eight hundred feet. A special trainload of hoboes was employed for the film and these 
heen made at all, for the cost vyagabonds were blown helplessly about in a blizzard that actually occurred when the picture was taken. 
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IN THE EMPTY NEST OF THE EAGLE 


The Trap-door of Napoleon—The Escape from Corsica—An Argumentative 
Sermon—The Vendetta of the Bonapartes 


A REVIEW a 


By EDWARD B. HALE 


10 most of us Corsica means Napoleon and vendettas, but 
while there is some reason for our characterization, the 
island is by no means restricted to these two industries. 

Corsica is famous as the place of Seneca’s seven-year exile, for 

the visit of Boswell, who, with his genius for attaching himself 

to the great and near-great, made capital out of the popular’hero, 

Paoli, for being the scene of one of Dumas’ best romances and 

for the fact that the ambition of every male child on the island 

is to be a public official in order that he may live at ease and prey 
on his neighbors with immunity. There are also vendettas, many 
ones and gory, and, as always, there is Napoleon. 

Not that Mr. Wilstach’s book deals with Corsica alone. As its 
title indicates and as its table of contents confirms, it deals fairly 
with the islands of the Mediterranean, telling of their varied 
charms and multiple points of interest with an engaging candor 
that never omits the romance of history or the color of modern 
existence. But somehow it is Corsica that seems to stand out 
from the mass as being the high point of dramatic value. And it 
is chiefly because of our old friend. Napoleon that this is so. 
Ajaccio with its main street, the Cours Napoleon; its Rue du Roi 
Jerome Bonaparte joining the Quai Napoleon, its Café Napoleon 
and Théatre Cinéma Napoleon, along with the Rue Bonaparte 
and its tangent, the Rue Roi de Rome, is amply supplied with 
-mementos of the one-time First Consul. And it is from the por- 
tion of Mr. Wilstach’s book that tells of these matters in par- 
ticular that we have quoted the passages that appear below. They 
should be interesting enough to beguile the traveling or the 
traveled reader into purchasing the volume and reading the whole 
for himself. 

“In the floor of his bedroom is the trap-door by which Napo- 
leon began his escape from Corsica in 1793, when as a battalion 
Islands of the Mediterranean: by Paul Wilstach: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company: Indianapolis: 1926: $4.00. 


Napoleon’s birthplace is a simple stuccoed house in Ajaccio. 


THE BIRTHPLACE 


a | 


commander he found himself at odds with the revived pat 
party of Paoli. His further escape was assured only by th 
hospitality of an Ajaccian spinster noted for her virtue. T 
story was given me by one of her descendants, one afternoon in 
the garden of his villa overlooking the gulf. 

“The lady’s family and the Bonapartes were neighbors, 
they were as warm political as they were personal friends. When 
it seemed imminent that young Bonaparte would be apprehended 
before he could escape, she said: ‘Send him to my house. P 
him in my room, and under my bed. With me in it, the Paolists 
will never dream of searching there for him, or for any mar 
So she got into bed, and Napoleon got under it, and’ the Paolis' 
believed they had searched sufficiently when they had visite 
every other room than that in which the virtuous spinster we 
in bed, and Napoleon later reached a ship and sailed to Frane 

“No Napoleonic pilgrimage to this quarter is complete witho 
a visit to the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and to the mansion 
the Pozzo di Borgo family. The cathedral is small and ts 
matched by parish churches in cities all about the Mediterranean. 


I turned from its commonplaceness, and would have departed 
with disappointment, if, at the door, I had not chanced to see 4 


group about a baptismal font. The lusty object of the priest’s 
attention was much more vociferous than the modest curé who 
thumbed the chrism, yet the youngster’s cries did not drown 


the chatter and laughter of his fifteen brothers and sisters, a per | 


fect calendar of their parents’ married life. It was a gay and u 
conventional gathering. They were all very interested in the 


newly anointed relative, and no one paid any attention to the | 
ceremony except the priest. When he slipped his stole from his © 


neck to his forearm, and pocketed a surreptitious something of 
a jingling nature, the ceremony was concluded to every one’s 
satisfaction, and the party dissolved. 


“T remained behind to examine the font, for not all these other 
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Pictorial News Co. and Ewing Galloway 


OF NAPOLEON 


Restless, unusual and before-time, even in birth, the conqueror could not wait to be born 


conventionally and made his advent on the couch near the window. Napoleon’s bedroom and study are in the rear on the corner of the Rue Notre Dame. 
In the floor of the bedroom is the trap-door by which Napoleon made his escape from Corsica in 1793 when, as a battalion commander, he found him- 
self at odds with the patriot party of Paoli. 
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the hearers would like to ask but 
from which they are constrained 
by the conventions. A discussion 
between the pulpit and chancel 
ensues. The expedient, although 
artificial, rouses attention and 
rarely fails to restore interest in 
the discourse. When attention 
again flags the ruse is repeated, 
and it may be believed that few 
preachers have a better device 
for holding their hearers and for 
making their meaning clear. The 
morning I was there, however, 
there was no such diversion. 
The sermon was a solo, and so 
brief that there was no time for 
attention to wander or be re- 
“called. A second glance at the 
beautiful baptismal font was the 
single compensation for that 
visit. 

“The Bonapartes are long 
gone from Ajaccio, and whether 
they took an aristocratic flavor 
from their quarter of the town 
or lent it one, the fine old section 
has fallen on evil days. No mat- 
ter what fragrant perfumes the 

~ breezes may once have blown up 
the street to young Napoleon’s 
window, to-day they waft only 
the odor of refuse and the aroma 
of decay. The way is neglected 


\ : AN ANCIENT CORSICAN VILLAGE Ewing Galloway and littered, and screaming 


Corsica has been inhabited by civilized races for at least twenty-five hundred years. During the course of urchins revel in the disorder. 
ime it has changed hands so often that its people must sometimes have wondered who their actual sovereign One of the saddest derelicts of 
was. The towns of the island are old and sleepy. Their inhabitants are simple, sober and unenterprising; dig- the quarter is the mansion of 


ified and proud; courteous to strangers and implacable towards their own countrymen when their resent- 


the Pozzo di Borgo. 
“In Ajaccio they link the 
names of Pozzo di Borgo and 


ment is aroused. 


diversions had quite obscured this lovely object. It is a shallow Bonaparte in an anecdote which it seemed to me surpassed all 
marble bowl, supported by a single marble pedestal. Above it the other vendetta stories of this island of romance. Carlo 
rises an octagonal structure, somewhat suggesting a lantern and Andrea Pozzo di Borgo was slightly older than his neighbor 


somewhat a tabernacle. The design and line and ornament are so Napoleon, but they were friends as long as the latter remained 
exquisite in detail and so expert in their assembly that, at the in Corsica, in spite of trouble which sprang up between. the 
time, I believed it was the one truly perfect object I had seen in (Continwed on page 56) 


Corsica. Its value, if not its 
beauty, was enhanced by the tab- 
let near it which announced that 
here Napoleon was _ baptized. 
Here, in this case, refers only to 


the spot. The font came later, 


but it is a memorial worthy of 
the regal character who laid off 
his original sin where it stands. 
~ “On Sunday I returned to the 
cathedral at the hour of high 
mass, hoping to hear an exam- 
ple of the most unusual and 
practical preaching of which I 
had ever heard tell, for it is iden- 
tified with this church. It is 
called ‘disputative preaching,’ 
and very well the term indicates 
it. As described to me the priest 
in the pulpit delivers his text and 
begins to enlarge on the lesson 
which he wishes to give to his 
hearers. In the sanctuary is an- 
other priest who follows the ser- 
mon with respectful attention. 


Knowing, with the instinct which ~ 


is given the trained observer, the 
moment when the congregation’s 
interest falters, he interrupts the 
preacher to ask a question. Now 
the question is always the par- 
ticular one that the majority of 
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THE CLIFF-TOP TOWN OF BONIFACIO Tite! Pictorial’ News! Co, 


At the extreme south of Corsica are the harbor and town of Bonifacio, giving name to the strait that separates 

Corsica from Sardinia. Life in these old towns changes very little throughout the centuries. The agriculture 

of Corsica suffers from the apathy of the workers and the constant lack of capital. While there is considerable. 

mining, this industry also is severely handicapped by ee lack of interest that most Corsicans have in any form 
; of labor. 
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NATIONAL FRAVEL CLUB BULLE lm 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them, to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of Justoric 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship withthe 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, : 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


TRAVEL CLUB MEMBERSHIP 
GROWTH 


The month of October marked a new 
record in the growth of the Club. During 
the month 2,347 new members were added. 
November is maintaining this remarkable 
growth and it is quite possible that the 
October record will be eclipsed. As has 
been pointed out before, a club can best 
grow through the influence of its mem- 
bers. If members will suggest to their 
friends the advantages of the Club our 
membership will be doubled in no time. 
Why not make a Christmas gift of mem- 
berships in the Club? Blanks may be had 
for the purpose, or a letter to the Secre- 
tary giving the name, address and occupa- 
tion of the prospective member will be 
sufficient. The membership of the Club 
now exceeds 25,000. 

The other day Dr. Anrick, President of 
the Swedish Tourist Club, came into the 
headquarters of the National Travel Club 
a day or two before sailing for home. He 
had just completed a tour of the United 
States visiting the cities, the national parks 
and other places of interest with a view of 
adding not only to his store of knowledge 
of the United States, but to adapt such 
ideas as he might gain to the use of his 
club in Sweden. Out of a population of 
approximately 3,000,000 in Sweden, the 
Swedish Touring Club has 125,000 mem- 
bers. It works for the improvement of 
travel conditions in that country; it 
spreads a knowledge of the out-of-the-way 
places, and maintains stations at a num- 
ber of points for the use of members. The 
station at Abisko in Swedish Lapland, 
for example, is a beautifully situated hotel 
catering to all the needs of the leisurely 
traveler, vacationist or explorer. If the 
Swedish Touring Club can have a mem- 
bership of 125,000 with a population of 
3,000,000, our Club can easily look for- 
ward to ten or even twenty times our 
present enrollment. We need the renewal 
of every present member to maintain our 
numbers as well as their help in intro- 
ducing desirable new people into the Club. 
Increasing influence will come with an 
enlarged membership. There will. be no 
more influential society in this country 
when our membership grows to the place 
it should occupy than the National Travel 
Club of America. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
In the November issue on this page we 
gave a complete list of booklets pertain- 
ing to winter travel available for the use 
of members, and in response the Secretary 
has received a great many requests for 


peoples of the world ’in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O, Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


specific items. Please remember that the 
Service Department will be glad at all 
times to send descriptive booklets on 
points of interest in this country and 


abroad if members will only designate the © 


precise territory in which they may be in- 
terested. Our supply of literature is more 
or less limited and for this reason we can 
only send material to club members, much 
as we should like to do otherwise. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


The number of visitors to the national 
parks and monuments during the travel 
year ending September 30 reached a total 
of 2,287,828, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Department of the Interior to- 
day. These figures, which are not quite 
complete, exceed by 233,266 the 2,054,- 
562 mark reached last year. This is a 
gain of more than 36 per cent in two 
years, as the total travel figures for 1924 
amounted to only 1,670,908. 

This year Yosemite heads the list with 
a total of 274,209, while Hot Springs 
comes second with 260,000 visitors. Then 
comes Rocky Mountain with a total of 
225,027. The decrease here is. caused by 
the fact that boundary changes made dur- 
ing the year eliminated from the park cer- 
tain roads over which travel has previous- 
ly been counted. Yellowstone takes fourth 
place this year with a total of 18707, a 
gain of 33,525. Mount Rainier comes 
next with 161,796 visitors and Grand Can- 
yon with 140,252, Platt Park had a visit- 
ing list of 124,284, and for the first time 
the Lafayette Park entered the 100,000 
class, with 101,256 visitors reported. 

The national monuments showing the 

greatest number of visitors are Muir 
Woods, with a total of 97,426, Petrified 
Forest with a total of 53,345, and Papago 
Saguaro with 53,000. No travel statement 
has yet been received from the Scotts 
Bluff National Monument, which last year 
had a visiting list of 24,000. 
_A survey of travel at the Papago 
Saguaro National Monument, in Arizona, 
brought to light the interesting fact that 
during the year approximately 4,468,695 
motorists passed over the State Highway 
running through this monument. Since, 
with the majority of these people, passing 
through the monument was incidental to 
the use of the highway, only the 53,000 
people who were actually interested in the 
natural exhibits of the area were counted 
as visitors. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Ask the next person you meet where the 
Virgin Islands are and to whom they be- 
long, and the reply will in all probability 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford : 
Major-General Viktor Balek 
Harry A. Franck | 

The Earl of Hardwicke 


be that they are somewhere in the Pacifi 
Ocean and some European Power will t 
named as the owner. a 

All wrong, of course, as they belong to 
the United States and lie between the At 
lantic Ocean and Caribbean. Sea, some 
forty miles-east of Porto Rico. 


Presumably, when it became apparent 
that the United States must of necessity 
be drawn into the late war, the strategi 
value of these islands was recognized— 
lying, as they do, so close to Porto Rico 
and directly in the steamship route from 
Europe to the Panama Canal. Negotia- 
tions were opened with Denmark in the 
latter part of 1916, which finally resulted 
in their sale to the United States in March, 


1917, for twenty-five million dollars. 


The question might well be asked: 
“Were these Islands worth twenty-five 
million dollars to the United States?” 
While the amount is large, yet, at the time 
of their purchase, there is no doubt tha 
Germany was interested in them, and i 
they had fallen into German hands it 
might seriously have menaced the security” 
of this country. Their possession was not 
alone of vital importance just prior to and — 
during the late war, but they will be of © 
great protective value to us for all times. 
Lying as they do at the extreme northeast 
salient of the Caribbean Sea, they are a 
natural outpost both for the protection of - 
the Panama Canal and our whole seaborne 
trade in the region between Cape Hatteras 
and Brazil, including the Gulf of Mexico — 
and the Caribbean. A hostile fleet based 
on the Virgin Islands could tie up our 
trade in this whole area and_ seriously 
jeopardize the Panama Canal. On the 
other hand, an American Fleet based on _ 
these islands would be in a strong defen- 
sive position against any attack by sea 
from Europe. In these circumstances, al- 
most any amount which we might have 
had to pay for the Islands would have 
been a good investment. 

The Virgin Islands were first discovered 
by Columbus on his second voyage in — 
1494, and came under the Danish flag in 
1672. Denmark has held them ever since, 
except for two short periods, during which 
they came under British rule by right of 
conquest. 

They were the headquarters of the 
pirates and buccaneers who sailed the 
Spanish main in the eighteenth century, 
and were one of the principal ports of call 
for slavers from the West Coast of 
Africa bound for Cuba and the South- 
ern States. 


The group consists of three inhabited 
islands and a large number of small islets. . 


| 
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4 ERE we were at last on what 
| * seemed the top of the world. 
lar away we could see the twin 
pires of a giant cathedral—but it 
/as no man-made edifice. It was 
/nother bit of Nature’s marvelous 
jtalpture on the Apache Trail. And 
‘ach colors on the mountainsides 
‘nd in the deep canyon! Never 
ad we imagined such combina- 
‘ions and tints,could exist in mere 
ocks. 

Our Pullman had been trans- 
erred noiselessly the night before 
‘rom the Sunset Route of the 
southern Pacific at Bowie, to the 
yranch | line to Globe, Arizona, 
vhere in the witchery of the dawn 
we had taken our places in the 
uxurious 12-passenger motor tour- 
ng coach, in whose softly leather- 
cushioned seats we settled back su- 
yremely comfortable for the 120- 
nile drive over the marvelous 
Apache Trail. 

The ‘scenery was Seely. en- 
yrossing as we climbed up and up 
yehind Globe, over Cemetery Hill, 
vith the various colors and the 
strange shapes of the rocks about us on every side 
ringing many exclamations of surprise and wonder. As we 
opped the last rise, reaching the summit of the Divide, 
1,000 feet above sea level, we saw the vast expanse of Gila 
Valley on one side and Salt River Valley on the other. Miles 
ind miles they spread until they were lost in the purpling 
nountains far away, a baffling maze of spire-like peaks dim 
n the distance and indescribably beautiful. 

Roosevelt Lake, thirty miles long, lay like a silver rib- 
yon, 2,000 feet below. Every foot of the way as we trav- 
led smoothly over the well-kept road revealed new scenes 
yf magic beauty. Perched high on a vertical cliff were the 
incient homes of the vanished Cliff Dwellers. 

On and on we went through this Land of Wonders until 
ve reached Apache Lodge on Roosevelt Lake, where we 
lighted to see the great Roosevelt Dam with its wall of 
olid masonry towering 256 feet above the footwall, with 
ts concrete apron 1,125 feet wide, behind which the waters 
ire impounded and Priczsed as needed for the irrigation of 
ome 320,000 acres of rich alluvial soil. The giant spillway 
mazed with its crashing, thundering wall of water loftier 
han Niagara. The water creates a by-product of nearly 
|0,000 horsepower of electrical energy, we were told. An- 
ther dam and lake at Mormon Flats holds water for irriga- 
ion, released for power purposes at Roosevelt. 

Then we began to climb again, this time through Fish 
sreek Canyon, where we saw the colossal ‘Walls of 
sronze” towering full 2,000 feet above the stream and 
vhere we had a delicious lunch at Fish Creek Inn. In the 
ubdued light of the deep canyon the rocks seemed indeed 
netallic. We peered with awe into the cavernous depths of 
Jell’s Canyon, where far, far below the water tumbled and 
aced, but no sound of its song could reach us. Diabolo 


Like a smooth, white ribbon, the modern Apache trail winds 
up the steep canyons over which the Red Men 
once held undisputed saway 


By JEROME PLACER 


Canyon, dark, mysterious, forbid- 
ding in appearance, was compelling 
in its sinister grandeur. Niggerhead 
Mountain, Tortilla Rock and the 
Little Alps were each seen in turn, 
while the marvelous Whirlpool 
Rock, which seemed to be a petri- 
fied mass of writhing serpents 
changed to stone, held us in amaze- 
ment. ‘Then we touched the last 
high grade, reached the crest and 
coasted down the long slope 
through fertile fields to Phoenix, 
fields created by the miracle of 


water brought from Roosevelt 
Lake. We boarded our Pullman 


coach again and soon were back on 
the main line and on our way to 
San Francisco by way of the Sunset 
Route through Los Angeles. 

Our trip over the Apache Trail 
was one of unimagined wonders. 
We would not have missed it for 
anything and the slight extra cost 
was trifling. 

We had left New York for the 
transcontinental trip, making the 
first stage of the journey aboard 
one of the splendid passenger ships 
of the Southern Pacific Line to New Orleans, enjoying 
a delightful passage down the Atlantic and across the 
Gulf of Mexico. At New Orleans we boarded the Sun- 
set Limited of the Southern Pacific Railroad to be whirled 
in luxurious comfort over the Sunset Route toward the land 
of our dreams. 

The splendid luxury of this Southern Pacific train, the 
absorbing scenery through which we passed in the comfort 
of the spacious observation car; the exhilaration of the morn- 
ing shower bath and the luxury of a shave under the hands 
of a master barber; the satisfaction of real valet service; the 
pleasant half-hour chats with fellow travelers in the men’s 
club car,—all these appealed as strongly to the men as the 
ladies’ lounge and shower bath, the ministrations of maid, 
hairdresser and manicurist delighted the women members 
of the party. If you are contemplating a tour of the West 
or a trip to the Pacific Coast, do not fail to include the 
Apache Trail in your itinerary. 

Through Pullman cars are also operated from Chicago 
by way of the Golden State Route over the Rock Island 
Lines to E] Paso, Texas, where the Sunset Route is joined. 
Through Pullman service Eastward is between Los Angeles 
and Phoenix. Through tickets in either direction are hon- 
ored for the side trip over the Apache Trail upon the pay- 
ment of only $10 additional per person. 

Further information will be sent without cost. Ask for 
the booklet, “The Apache Trail,’ sending your request to 
the Southern Pacific Lines, 165 Broadway, New York; 33 
W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; the Pan-American Building, 
New Orleans; the Southern Pacific Building, Houston, , 
Texas; the Score Building, Tucson, Arizona; the Pacific 
Electric Building, Los Angeles, or the Southern Pacific 
Building, San Francisco. 
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RITING in a recent number of 

The Bodleian, which is published 

monthly by John Lane; at the 
Bodley Head in London, Walter Shaw 
Sparrow makes caustic comment upon the 
chronic book borrower who, apparently, is 
just as numerous in Britain as on this side 
of the water. “Even in countries that 
pride themselves on being educated,” re- 
marks Mr. Sparrow, “most people believe 
that authors and their publishers are per- 
sons to be sponged upon. To make use of 
books and plays gratis, as though author- 


f Serene 


SG ituline Besinan 


Mr. HULME BEAMAN here makes a drawing of himself 

m the character of one of his own wooden figures. Mr. 

Bearman has made a speciality of this exceedingly amusing 

way of illustrating stories, of which his latest is The Seven 
oyages of Sinbad, 


ship and publishing are philanthropies, is 
a habit of cheating among enormous num- 
bers of readers; for even women and men 
with large incomes, who can well afford 
to buy every book that they read, fre- 
quently misuse public libraries where 
books are either borrowed or hired. 

“For many years I have protested 
against this parasitical wrongdoing and 
in recent months Mr. St. John Ervine has 
written with a whipping candour about 
its vogue. Not even novels, though they 
cost only 7s. 6 d. apiece in these post-war 
days, are bought by as many as forty per 
cent of the people who read them and dis- 
cuss their variety. As William de Morgan 
said to me, after he published Joseph 
Vance, one copy of a novel, battered and 
dog-eared, will amuse a host of book bor- 
rowers.” 

Mr. Sparrow expresses, a trifle sharply 
perhaps, the uniform opinion of every one 
connected with the publishing business, 
either here or abroad, whether he be 
writer, artist or editor. Naturally enough, 


_ merely passing interest. 
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Book News 


FROM 


Che Brick “House 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


Seven West Sixteenth Street ~~ NEW YORK 


as all of us live by books, we are anxious 
to have books sold in greater quantities ; 
but there is something beside pure self- 
interest in our attitude. Speaking for my- 
self, I feel that I-simply must own any 
book which contains for me more than a 
The true owner- 
ship of a good book is not confined to its 
author; nor is its value to be reckoned in 
dollars and cents. Returning home after 
a more than usually harassing day at the 
Brick House, I scan my _ book shelves. 
Selecting a volume I glance over its pages, 
casually at first, then with increased in- 
terest. “Here,” I say, in effect, “is an old 
friend who is ever new. Unlike other 
friends, he will not leave me. And my 
friend’s wisdom, while I do not own it, 
will always be mine for the asking. My 
friend converses at will, and shuts up 
when my interest lags. If he becomes 
petulant, or noisy, or if his mood does not 
suit mine, I shelve him without having in- 
jured his feelings. He is the perfect com- 
panion for he gives more than he demands 
in-return.” This, I think, is as good a rea- 
son as any for the ownership of books. 

Another word. When I visit a home, 
however pleasant, however wealthy, that 
is vacant of books, I am aware of a lack 
in the decorative scheme. To me the 
warmest room is bare when it fails to con- 
tain books. If this be heresy let the in- 
terior decorators make the most of it. 

ee 


A friendly book for the youngster’s 
room is The Seven Voyages of Sinbad, 
illustrated in color, by J. Hulme Beaman. 
Followers of Brick House publications 
will recognize Mr. Hulme Beaman as the 
illustrator of Aladdim, which appeared last 
year. For their benefit, and for new 
friends, we reproduce here a splendid self 
portrait of the artist. 

2 aie oe 


The little volumes which make up the 
Modern American Writers series are par- 
ticularly companionable, it seems to me, 
for in them there is nothing of the stiff- 
ness which is so apt to mar a formal 
biography. It is simply that a number of 
well-known critics have sat down to chat 
informally of certain of their contem- 
poraries who have proved themselves 
worthy of consideration. The two most 
recent additions to the series are Barrett 
Clark’s Eugene O’Neil and Ben Ray 
Redman’s Edwin Arlington Robinson, 


both of which have been particularly well” 
received. | 

The newspapers carried, some weeks 
ago,-an announcement of the death of 
Charles M. Russell, the noted cowboy ~ 
artist, at Great Falls, Montana. Mr. Rus-7 
sell was the last of the great frontier 
painters, a contemporary of Frederick 
Remington and his admitted superior in- 
depicting scenes of Indian life. Mr. Rus- 
sell labored for years, virtually unknown - 
outside a small circle of admirers, but, as_ 
is so often the case, appreciation came tu 
him late in life. His last two paintings — 
were sold recently, in Los Angeles, and 


brought ten thousand dollars apiece. The — 


greatest collection of Mr. Russell’s work 


in a single volume, or indeed anywhere, is — 


to be found in Agnes C. Laut’s fine his- 
torical record of the Northwest, Blazed' 


Trails of the Old Frontier, which was ~ 
published at the Brick House in June of 


this year. 
OF seine 


Talking, as I have been, of artists and 


illustrators, brings to mind the work of — 


Frank C. Papé whose Carpentier-like — 


countenance regards us amiably from an- 
other portion of this page. 
found ample scope for his ironic talent in 


Mr. Papé — 


illustrating James Branch Cabell’s Jurgen, — 
and has since gone on to embellish in a_ 


similar manner 
Figures of 
Earth and The 
High Place. 
These Papé il- 
lustrated edi- 
tions of Cab- 
ell’s works 
have been so 
uniformly suc- 
cessful that it 
will be wel- 
come news to 
collectors that 


rtist, even Rae 
me art sa oes who has caught in his illus- 
now, -1 trations, the elusive spirit of 
gaged at work James Branch Cabell’s prose. 


upon The 
Cream of the Jest. This will be published 
in the autumn of 1927, to be followed, a 
year later, by The Silver Stallion. 
Christmas Suggestion: It would be 
difficult to find two books more amusing, 
better illustrated or more beautiful than 
Elise Lathrop’s Early American Inns and 
Taverns and Robert McBride’s Spanish 
Towns and People. 


} 
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Sight the Ciné-Kodak 
either at waist height or 
eye level and press the 
release. Instantly the 
Spring motor starts and 
the movie's in the 
making. 


Turn the switch on your Kodascope, the motor starts, and youre showing movies. 


Keep this Christmas in 


Ciné-Kodak Movies 


OVIES the Kodak way furnish fun for 

everyone. First, the movies you make your- 
self —starting with the sports and pleasures of 
Christmas day at home or abroad. ‘Then the 
screen classics—dramas, comedies, travelogues, 
animated cartoons — all rented reasonably from 
a Kodascope Library for a_private showing in 
your home. 

There’s pleasure complete—movies you make 
yourself of whoever and whatever interest you. 
Regular movie theatre releases that you show 
yourself in your own home. 

Eastman equipment that makes this all pos- 
sible ‘includes the Ciné-Kodak, which makes 
movies as easily as any Brownie makes snap- 


shots; and Kodascope, which projects them and 
is just as simple to work. 

There’ s nothing you’d like better for Christmas 
—and you may be sure that almost anyone on 
your gift list feels the same way. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak An- 
astigmat 7.6.5 lens, is priced at $70; with Kodak 
Anastigmat 4.3.5, at an even hundred. The 
Kodascope C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now— Cine-Kodak, Koda- 
scope, and Screen—as low as 


$140 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to 
demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet 
ready, write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


4 Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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On the Lovely Isle of June 


HERE Nassau reigns as queen of the 

Bahamas, on December 21, opens the new 
Fort Montagu, the hotel far excellence. Ad- 
vanced comforts; safety in steel and concrete; 
luxury in every appointment; a service that un- 
obtrusively anticipates your every need. Come 
to Nassau, “Isle of June’; come to the Fort 
Montagu to find the full enjoyment that you 
seek! For information and reservations address: 
Roland F. Greene, Resident Manager, c/o Poland 
Springs Co., 680 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Ga 
FORT MONTAGU 


Nassau,N.P Bahamas 


The Romance of Travel 


A WANDERER IN ROME 
by E. V. Lucas 


Theammortal “Wanderer,” best loved of all com- 
panions at home or journeying, chooses the an- 
cient city for his latest excursion among the 
pleasures of the present and the glories of an- 
tiquity. The rich field of Roman history and 
legend takes on new color with E. V. Lucas at 
one’s elbow. With 16 illustrations in color. 


JESTING PILATE vat 
by Aldous Huxley 


q “What is truth?” said Jesting Pilate, and would 

not stay for an answer. 
This remarkable volume, “The travel diary of a 
sophisticate,” details the famous English writer’s 
trip round the world in search of the beauties 
among men and nations. He presses his quest in 
Burma, the lonely Pacific, in New York and 
California, and the colorful markets of the East. 
Mlustrated Me ae ecco, ae ene $3.50 


THE ROMANCE OF JAPAN 
by James A. B. Scherer 


A straightforward, romantic history of the Sun- 
rise Islands, where the march of events through 2 
countless centuries takes on the color of legend 
in its magnificence. Illustrated. .......: $3.50 


New York: GECRGE H. DORAN COMPANY: Toronto 


eo ee iT) DORAN BOOKS ee ae. 


The Mountain Peaks of Lost Atlantis 
(Continued from page 22) 


I can see his eyes sparkle in the 
redolent shadow. 

“It is because I love France. 
Oh monsieur, if I could tell you 
what France meant to me — —.”’ 

“But you are from Angra?” 

“Ves — —.” 

“I find Angra lovely. I love 
your country here. JI have never 
seen so perfect, so magical a 
spot.” 

He waves his hands in depre- 
cation, ‘“Dherem is) aicloud) on 
thwarting over his quick sharp 
body. 

“Monsieur is polite. Oh, 
monsieur need not speak so to 
me. Weare little, we are miser- 
able. _We are a dead people. I 


drenched horizons.’ 


know that, too. France! 


_ I speak to you of France? I att 


of Terceira—of Angra, yes, 
France! That is my dream, 
is my true land.” 
I let! him speak, Trai 
speaks French well. Love is th 
best teacher of a language. A 
as he speaks, the little love 
town, Angra enarmed in its mi 
murous hills, becomes less F 
yet. It pales, it grows wistful ¢ 
spite its primrose streets and 
massed flowers and its staf 
palms. A spirit steals from it 
the spirit of its people, drawn | 
a god or a devil toward ¢ 
smoke of the three bloa 


Life Within the Shadow of the Pyramids 
| (Continued from page 18) 


“By the Prophet’s Beard, I 
have no ass to ride, Protector of 
the Poor.” 

“© Miserable Liar, did I not 
see you as I came hither riding 
a white donkey richly capari- 
soned, while Fatna, your wife, 
trudged behind in the dust 2” 

Such are the sincere, but ex- 
asperating excuses, of these chil- 
dren of Egypt! 

It is in the weekly sook, or 
market-place, that the fellah may 
best be observed. The dusty 
square is possessed by a throng 
of laden donkeys, snarling camels 
and burdened women. On her 
head a mother will balance a 
basket containing vegetables, 
fruit, eggs, fowls and her baby. 
Squatting on the ground com- 
modities are bargained for with 


‘endless zest or rise to invective 


of shameless personalities. The 
men congregate in the cattle- 
market prodding the inflated tails 
of black-headed sheep or judging 
the endurance of a camel by his 
hump. 

The recreation of the fellah is 
simple. He is no sportsman and 
indulges in no athletic games. An 
omdeh will entertain his guest to 
a superfluity of rich food eaten 
with the fingers. Though this 
may sound barbaric, in realitv it 
can be managed quite daintily. 
The fellah is democratic and at 
the rich man’s table sit the poor 
relations and servants. No al- 
coholic drinks are ever served 
and, after the thick sweet cof- 
fee, the ceremony of washing 
in a silver basin while the serv- 
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ant pours rose-water from thi 
ewer. The omdeh’s house wi 
be furnished in the florid Italiai 
style, for the Arab has little tast 
of his own. His guest will b 
ceremoniously conducted to 
gilded bed—but will probabl 
spend the night in a chair, fo 
the quilt, which serves in lie 
of sheets, is generally the nest 
ing-place of Egypt’s second mos 
pernicious pest. After the flie 
the fleas! | 

The omdeh is a man ae in- 
fluence as well as affluence. He 
acts as the local judge and is re= 
sponsible for the good behavio 
of the village. He dresses well 
and dearly loves the solace of 
his water-pipe. His hospitality 
is proverbial. With a patriarchal 
smile he will hand you the ambe 
mouthpiece of his pipe so tha 
you may inhale the smoke coolell 
by its passage through rosa 
water. The tobacco is of the 
finest and is sprinkled on hot 
charcoal in the terra-cotta bowl. 

The omdeh is the father of the 
fellah, and as such the best rep~ 
resentative of his people. He is 
honest and kindly. His pride lies 
in his son, his faith in the rosary 
he holds in his hands. As the 
ebony beads slip through his fin- 
gers he will murmur: 


“Allah. Allah.-: Allah. 
Allah hu Akbar.” 


And that is the keynote of the 
lives of the sons of Egypt—to 
tell the beads and till their soil. 
For the harvest reaped, to render 
humble gratitude to Allah. 
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cA Gift of Health 


Keystone Pecans 


What better gift for the family, your 
relatives or your friends, than a large 
bag of delightful Keystone Pecans, 
fresh from the finest orchards of the 
South. _The new crop of Keystone 
Pecans with luscious, plump, meaty 
kernels is now ready for you. Order 
enough to carry you through the 
holiday season. 3 — 


Keystone Indian Brand Pecans 
Selected nuts—delicious flavor. 
1-lb. Health Treasure Bag, $0.75 

10-lb. bag, $7.00, Postpaid. 
Keystone Hess Brand Pecans 
Large, soft-shelled, luscious, 
full-bodied kernels 
.1-Ib. Health Treasure Bag, $1.00 
10-lb. bag, $9.25, Postpaid. 
Keystone Patrician Pecans 
Finest grown, extra large, 
wonderful in flavor 
1 lb. Health Treasure Bag, $1.25 
10-lb. bag, $11.50, Postpaid. 


Money Back Guarantee 
Try six Keystone Pecans and if 
not perfectly satisfactory, return 
the remainder within five days, 
and your entire remittance will be 
refunded immediately. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Health Recipe Book, 
containing 800 tested recipes for the use 
of Pecans and ‘‘Pecano” in the preparation 
of foods for the entire family. Regularly 
$2.50. For a limited time only, $1.98 if 
’ ordered with Keystone Pecans or “‘Pecano.” 
Money returned if not satisfied. Use cou- 
pon at right. 


( The Pecan ‘Trees Gift 
‘To You~‘Health na Wealth 


A Bountiful Gift from “Nature to You 


Nature’s greatest gift to man is per- 
fect health. And man’s greatest gift 
to himself and family is the security 
represented by freedom from financial 
worries. Pecans offer you this ideal 
combined gift, for there is Health 
in Pecans when you eat them, and 
Wealth when you grow them. In 
the Pecan, Nature has provided us 
not alone with a delightful delicacy, 
but also with a most healthful and 
nutritious food. The demand for 
Pecan Nuts is increasing steadily, 
and growers are finding a ready, 
profitable market for their crops. 


That is why thousands are investing 
in Pecan orchards. It is a safe in- 
vestment, for your money is repre- 
sented by highly fertile land planted 
with healthy trees. It is an invest- 
ment, too, that increases in value with 
the years, for the Pecan tree properly 
cared for bears ever-increasing crops 
for generations. 


You Own the Land— 
We Do the Work 


When you buy a Keystone Pecan 
orchard, you may, if you wish, make 
only a small payment down and pay 
the balance in easy monthly instal- 


our expert horticulturists insuring 
continuous scientific care of your 
orchard throughout the development 
period. 

As your trees begin to bear, our mark- 
eting department will, if you wish, dis- 
pose of your crops for you. This 
means that through our service you 
may own and operate a Pecan orchard 
without interfering with your regular 
occupation. It is a safe and sane way 
to provide a future income for your- 
self and your family. 


Let Us Send You This 
Beautiful Free Book 


Weare now offering the last few orch- 
ards remaining in our Lee County 
Plantation in Georgia, recognized as 
one of the most fertile Pecan terri- 
tories. To enable you to study this 
proposition thoroughly, we have pre- 
pared a booklet, “Paper Shell 
Pecans,”’ which gives full information. 
It tells all about the location of the 
orchards; our guarantee to take care 
of their development free of charge; 
and explains the unique insurance 
clause which provides for transfer 
of title, without further payment, 
upon death of purchaser. 4 

Every man or woman interested in 
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KEYSTONE “© 


planning for a secure, steady income 
will want to investigate this oppor- 
tunity. Without obligation, write for 
a copy of this free book. Use the 
coupon below. 


ments. It is almost as easy toowna 
~ Pecan orchard as to carry life insur- 
\\ ance. And you get not only val- 
\ \,  uable land planted with fine trees, 
but you secure the service also ot 


Do You Suffer 
from Constipation 


Or reduced vitality, stomach ailments 
or skin troubles? All of these common 
ailments and many others are due, 
in many cases to improper eating. 


It has just been discovered that the 
natural vegetable oils in Pecans be- 
sides providing healthful energy for 
the body, have a mild but definite 
laxative effect. In addition, ‘‘Pe- 
cano,’ made by pulverizing fine 
quality kernels, is a real food, well 
balanced, rich in iron and lime, and 
furnishing much-needed vitamins. 
A highly satisfactory meal may be 
made of two or three teaspoonfuls 
eaten with fruits, vegetables and 
plenty of water. Used also as garnish 
for salads, cereals, vegetables, and in 
pastry. Eat an ounce of ‘‘Pecano’”’ 
with every meal and eliminate more 
costly meats and protein foods. 


|\ Keystone pecan}: 
MANHEIM,PENNA: 
Send today for a 50c. trial jar of 4 
ounces, and for free booklet ‘‘Health 
Through Sensible Eating.”’ 
Use coupon below. 


PECAN S 


7. Se ee 


' KEYSTONE PECAN CO., Manheim, Pa., Box 37 
al Please send, without obligation, your free boo, ‘‘Paper Shell Pecans.”’ 
CJ Please send your free book, ‘‘Health Through Sensible Eating.’’ 


Pe Please On esse ctveucse-canceost Of esate cca. ctveeise .. Pecans, for which I enclose 
check for $......... 


[_] Enclosed find 50c. for 4 oz. tria! jar of “Pecano” with free booklet. 


Do. EV (2 ee ie ae Be eC SC Streets 
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Summer Seas 
Lie Jewelled 
Isles of 
Perpetual 
June 


and old Nassau, capital 
of a British colony, 
where freedom and 
ease await you. This 
city of the semi-tropics 
lies nearest to our 
coast of any pleasure 
resort beyond the Am- 
erican border. Its 
people will welcome 
you with hearty South- 
ern hospitality, and 
charm you with mag- 
nificent variety of en- 
tertainment. 


Ancient forts, among 
palms that whisper of 
Columbus, of Black- 
beard, of hidden treas- 
ure; beaches of sugar- 
white coral by sound- 
ing surf where bathing 
is ideal in waters warm 
and safe; perfect ho- 
tels; outdoor sports 
and drives. This Brit- 
ish colony has its wel- 
come ready—for you. 


Two and one-half days’ 
delightful sail from New 
York; fifteen hours from 
Miami. ; 


Munson S. S. Line, Pass. 
«Dept., 67 Wall St. New 
York City 


The Canadian Government 


Merchant Marine, Ltd., 230 
St. James St., Montreal. 


Free Booklet, Nassau Dev. 
Board, Nassau, N. P. 


Nassau 


Bahamas 
Isle of June 


Allah Is Great, Saith the Prophet 
(Continued from page 27) 


The price of a small bottle 
was prohibitive, but I paid it un- 
hesitatingly, vowing that I'd 
leave instructions to my boot- 
legger or undertaker, to embalm 
me in ambergris. 

Despite the heat, the bustle, 
and the haggling, scores of 
Arabs squatted on mats or stools 
close to the house-walls that 
lined the market spending the 
whole afternoon sipping tea, 
smoking water-pipes, toying with 
amber beads, and breathing in 
the sweetness from a sprig of 
jasmine. In a corner a group 
of negroes swelled the chorus 
of clamor with tambourines, 
drums, and queer-shaped instru- 
ments. Fat Jewesses, gorgeous- 
ly arrayed, swished to and fro. 
A bevy of donkeys seemed to 
have the right of way, for every- 
body scampered. There are no 
traffic cops in Biskra, praise be 
to Allah! 


There comes a man in a 
stunning cream-colored  bur- 
nous of fine texture. He is a 


Caid, or chief of a’ group of 
Arab tents or douar, Behind 
him comes a handsome specimen 
wearing a turban and a long, 
collarless galabeah of Sudan 
silk. He is dignified, haughty, 
half-disdainful, half-amused. He 
is a Hadji, one who has made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. No- 
body jostles him; he is almost 
sacred to the Faithful. 

One evening, Harold asked 
me if I would like to take a trip 
by caravan to Tougourt, an im- 
portant military post some hun- 
dred and thirty miles from 
Biskra in the Sahara. He had 
a friend who was transporting 
some merchandise there and who 
would be “overwhelmed with 
joy” if I cared to go. The next 
morning at dawn just after the 
prayer of the Faithful—“In the 
name of all-merciful God, we 
seek refuge with the Lord of 
the day against the sinfulness of 
beings created by Him, against 
all evil, and against the night 
lest they overtake us suddenly—” 
I made my debut on the back of 
an ungainly camel who answer- 
ed, gutturally, to the name of 
Fathma. I don’t suppose it was 
Fatty’s fault that she was born 
a camel any more than it was 
mine to be born a dub; but she 
certainly gave me more to think 
about than any evil-tempered 
cayuse that ever bore me across 
the Western Range. 

In the first place, Fatty and 
all of his or her (I shall use the 
feminine hereafter for obvious 
reasons) relations on both sides 
of the house, inclusive of in- 
laws, was the most independent 


cuss living. I can attest to the 
fact that a camel is able to go 


seven days without a drink and}, 


as many hard nights so that, per 
se, she would make an ideal 
chief for a prohibition-zone. She 
has no friends; she desires none. 
If you stroke her neck, she 
snarls at you showing a set of 
yellow teeth. She snaps at you 
when you land on her hump; she 
continues the same delightful 
pleasantry when you get off. Her 
diet is sand, more sand, and then 
sand with hors d’oeuvres, con- 
sisting of vegetation displaying 
thorns of prodigious length. 

I used to be as hard as nails, 
but a literary life in New York 
is not conducive to much more 
of physical stamina than is ordi- 
narily found in a wet wash- 
cloth. But I was filled with 
romance at the thought of go- 
ing at express speed on a camel 
through the Sahara. Corrected 
reports told me that a camel 
travels from ten to fifteen miles 
per hour. I had not been in the 
saddle, I mean hump, twenty 
minutes before romance retired 
in favor of aches which were 
in turn superseded by sibilant in- 
takes of breath at each forward 
movement and large American 
grunts when I was forced, willy- 
nilly, to jerk back. 

The glare of the desert made 
my eyes feel like burnt holes in 
a blanket ; the heat was torture; 
my clothing stuck to my _ per- 
spiring body; my tongue was 
dry; my throat parched with 
such a thirst as I never supposed 
could exist. However, I stuck! 
What else was there to do? The 
walking was poor. That night 
we camped at a borj, or rest- 
place. Fatty superciliously knelt 
down for me to alight. Before 
a camp-fire of dried palm fronds 
I took some food in my hand, 
but before I could eat a mouth- 
ful the flies beat me to it. They 
were kind enough to leave me 
a scrap and then they tackled 
me. 

I threw off my clothes and 
plunged into the stream that 
flowed through the oasis. Huge 
tortoises snapped at my toes, so 
I decided to call it a bath and 
charge it off to profit and loss. 
I threw myself on the floor of 
the borj and proceeded to have 
a lusty chill. I chattered half 
the night and groaned the other 
half, while my Arab friends 
snored as mightily as do all men 
in all climes and of every race, 
creed, color, and degree of 
servitude. As a matter of fact, 
I guess I joined the community 
chorus, for I awoke refreshed, 
much to my surprise. 
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West INnpieEs 


and | 


Soutn America | 


Here is an ideal Cruis 
Tour of adventure to the 
sub-tropics, to Cuba, the 
marvelous Panama Canal. 
to the picturesque places | 
in Peru and Chile; the 
mighty Andes,  loftier 
than the famous Alps 
and. lovely Argentin 
You see stately Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, San 
tos, Rio de Janeiro and — 
other beautiful Latin © 
cities. oF 


You explore the trails of 
the pioneer Spaniards, © 
After Brazil, you cruise 
the warm Caribbean and ~ 
visit Trinidad, Barbados 
and Porto Rico, the gems 
of the West Indies. 


Leaving New York, Jan- ; 
uary 27th. First class aa 
rangements and expert 
American Express man-_ 
agement, insuring com-~ 
fort and luxury through-~ 
out—$1950. 
It is exciting to olan 
ahead. Whether you in-— 
tend to go this year or 
next, send for the illus-— 
trated “Deck Plan No 
6” containing itineraries. 
rates and complete infor- 
mation about every phase 
of the trip. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 


DECEMBER, 


RINTED Romance! Pictured Adventure! Put 
them aside for the more satisfying realities of this 
wonderful cruise. Splendid ships. New friends and 
interests. A wonderful foreign capital, with tropical 
gardens, old forts and churches, a gay life and people. 
Complete -naintenance afloat and ashore. 


Bee *160 a 


Including motor tours to all 
principal points of interest. 


MEXICO CITY A 
One Way $105. Round Trip $185 YZ 


Ask any Authorized 
Tourist Agency or 


WARD LINE 
Ft. Wall St., New York 
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conte!” Beautiful Fort Myers 
: WHETHER you come to escape the 

rigors of winter, to hunt, to fish, to 
play golf, or tennis, to bathe or to motor 
along the Royal Palm Drive—a welcome 
awaits you in “The City of Palms.” Here 
the “Tropics of Florida” make their most 
inviting gesture. There are over 100 vari- 
eties of palms grown here. Riotous 
masses of flowers and sunlit waters make 
Fort Myers the choice of those who wish 


to winter in warmth and beauty with the 
finest of modern conveniences. 


Rest and Play 


Hundreds of winter residents here include Thomas 
A. Edison and Henry Ford. Many others come 
just to visit—to rest and play—to enjoy outdoor 
living, where they can get the most out of life. 
Luxurious hotels, modest boarding houses or cot- 

—tages suit every need. Winter rates are reason- 
able. Our illustrated booklet gives details of 
amusement and recreational advantages—also in- 
dustrial and agricultural opportunities. Write 
for a copy today. Address: Fort Myers Chamber 
of Commerce, Dept. C, Fort Myers, Florida. 


Fishing 

Hunting 
Bathing 
Boating 
Golf: 


Tennis 
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on the 


argest Steamer 


Sailing to the Inland Sea 
the specially chartered W hiteStar Liner 


HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor” 


Famous for her luxurious 


appointments and equipment. 


‘From New York January 22 
Returning March 30, 1927 


HE Mediterranean is one 
of the first lures of all in- 
~ formed Travellers. It is the 
Sea of Romantic History, infinite color, a superb 
climate and a great variety of human life and 
scenic grandeur. 


The Homeric Winter Cruise occupies 67 
days in springlike weather—along an en- 
chanting route, including Madeira, Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis (La Goulette), 
Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Palermo, Monaco, 
Southampton (for London) and back to 
New York. 


Worth-while shore excursions. Entertainments 


aboard to suit all tastes. A long stay in Egypt and 
the Holy Land. Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


(00k’s matchless service attends to all your wanis. 


A New Way Around the World 


Via the Southern Hemisphere. Unlike any previous 
World Voyage. A New Tour of Educational and 
Recreative Travel. 


The South Sea Islands, New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, 
The East Indies, Ceylon, South and East Africa and South 
America—a major voyage of surpassing interest. 


Aboard the Famous Cunard Cruise Ship 
FRANCONIA 
Sailing from New York January 12th 
From Los Angeles January 28th 
Returning to New York June 2nd, 1927 


Iustrated Cruise Guide Book and full information upon request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
Chicago St. Louis 


253 Broadway 
Los Angeles (a 


585 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia Boston 
Toronto 


San Francisco 
Vancouver 


Montreal 
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A EUROPEAN WIT SayS 


nothing to get the 


Iyn’t it natural? 


want the best of everything—but spare 


A characteristic that explains, perhaps, why 
American cigarette smokers so willingly 


pay a few cents more to get Fatimas 


"What a whale of a difference 
Just a few cents make” 


“Ameticans not only 


best of everything.” 


Liccetr & Myrrs Tosacco Co, 


A fascinating de Luxe Cruise-Tour to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


S. a Sion yr Jan. 5th and Feb. 23rd, 1927 


Small select 
throughout. 


parties, 


A perfectly arranged tour visiting Madeira, Gibral- 
tar, Algeria, the French Riviera, Italy, Greece, the 
Holy Land, Egypt and Sicily. The most interesting 
shore excursions, 


with extensive motor travel. 
superior accommodations 


Special Attractive Features 


Baalbeck and Damascus, three days; Jerusalem, five to 


seven days; 
two days; 


Cairo, five days; 
Sicily, three to seven days by private motor car, 


Luxor, three days; Assuan, 


Write for Booklet “TR” explaining Tours in detail, or 
will submit itinerary to suit individual requirements, 


Simmons Gours 


Successors to 


1328 BROADWAY 
Marbridge Building 
ii CAIRO 


Winter Vacation Voyage 
SOUTH AMERICA 
JANUARY 27TH 


Visiting East and West Coasts Including 
Chilean Lakes 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th St., Dept. B - New York City 


McCANM TOURS 
Since 
PARIS 


ite Macy’s 
isconsin 0030 
NICE 


“1876” 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


To Steamers. ‘Added Service’? Plan. 
Steamer Tickets—Tours Everywhere 
Around the World Cruise-Tour—Special 

Mediterranean-North African Tour, 


Send for Information 


O’DONNELL-MURRAY TOURS 
HOTEL TIMES SOQ., W. 43 St., N.Y.C. 


\ Note Correct Phone: Lackawanna 6900 
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Movies That Do Not Move 
(Continucd from page 39) 


as going abroad and Mr. Fair- 
banks got what he sought. He 
succeeded in catching the spirit 
of fantasy and in contributing 
thoroughly to the lore of travel 
and motion pictures without 
leaving America. 

Within the past year 
late Rudolph Valentino, 


the 
Vil- 


,ma Banky and Director George 


Fitzmaurice journeyed to Yuma, 
Arizona, to make scenes for Son 
of the Sheik, the film in which 
Valentino returned to the type of 
screen role that made him fa- 
mous. There the American scene 
again offers excellent, substitu- 
tion, for who shall say that it is 
not the Sahara over which the 
fleet Arabian steed bears the 
sheik’s son and his loved one 
from the villainous Bedouins? 

Almost literally, a section of 
the Sahara was moved to a 
studio stage for the Valentino 
picture. The scene, representing 
several miles of the Sahara Des- 
ert, and constructed in perspec- 
tive so that it actually occupied 
only about half a city block, was 
built for the Valentino company 
inside the walls of the Pickford- 
Fairbanks studio. The director 
could not leave for Yuma, Ari- 
zona, where much of the dra- 
matic action was subsequently 
filmed, because of a shortage of 
camels! They had to build their 
own desert. They did. 

At six o’clock one evening the 
quiet of the countryside was dis- 
turbed by the rumblings of ten 
motor trucks along the boule- 
vards of Hollywood. Flanked 
by a double battery of power- 
ful studio lights, these desert- 
constructors dumped their tons 
of sand on the big stage of the 
studio and hastened away for 
more, Three hundred skilled 
craftsmen evolved from the 
grade A desert sand, f. 0. b. Los 
Angeles: one, an oasis, two, 2 
clump of palm trees, three, two 
ruined temples. Though the set 
occupied only a square city block 
or a part thereof, it appeared 
as a mirage of miles and miles. 

Within twelve hours a section 
of the Algerian desert was ready 
to receive Valentino in his new 
role as the sheik’s son. 

Be it, then, to the credit of 
Hollywood and America that 
when the Sahara had to come in- 
doors, there was sand present 
that could turn the trick, And 
the palm trees could be had, too. 
And people who knew how to 
use them. 

Charlie Chaplin’s masterpiece 
of direction, A Woman of Paris, 
in which Edna Purviance and 
Adolph Menjou appeared under 
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the direction of the genius of th 
screen, picturized the village a 
railroad station of a 
French town and parts of Paris 
but the film was made in Ca 

fornia. '\ None of the illusion 
place was lost. ‘ 


Douglas Fairbanks capil 
the physical spirit and appe 
ance of feudal England 
Robin Hood, for which vast 
terior scenic effects had to 
made in Hollywood. 

Ben-Hur won his chariot race 
in Hollywood the last time hi 
ran—and the gallery did no} 
wear togas, either. For the fil 
ing of the famous Wallace stor 
was done in a great arena in Los 
Angeles, with Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks and oth 
film celebrities watching it. 

Rudolph Valentino, in The 
Eagle, instead of journeyi 
seven thousand miles to Rus 
brought Petrograd to Los A 
geles. The revolutionists we 
actually down the road a b 
from the studio, 


The screen star travels off 
stage. Rarely, however, does 
have to desert the excellent nat- 
ural advantages of American © 
scenery and the fine studio ac- | 
commodations of California to | 
sail abroad for authenticity im 
his settings. 


The hills of California have 
been the Seven Hills of Rome, 
the peaks of Alaska, the jump-_ 
ing-off spots for Norwegian ski- 
jumpers, the sun-drenched re- 
treats of Spain’s nobles. The 
waters of San Francisco Bay” 
have witnessed the celluloid 
battles of ships of Carthage, of 
Venice, of mighty Caesar, of § 
Nelson and of Dewey; now Old © 
Ironsides sails in replica there. — 


If all the world’s a stage,— 
California is the stage for all the 
world. } 


The movies do not move. 
They bring the charms of a 
thousand dead cities, the glow of 
foreign climes, the cadences of 
Algiers and Tibet to the land- — 
scapes of America. 


EUROPE 1927 


The tour supreme to England, Scotland cruising 

to North Cape visiting Norway, Sweden, Den- 

mark, Germany, Slovakia, Austria, Italy, Switzer- 

jan aoe idea q 
ailing Pres, Harding June 22nd — return 

S.S. Leviathan Aug. 30th. aot 
Party limited to 25—positively the greatest tour — 

for the price ever offered. ; 


ANOTHER WONDER TOUR 


Motoring through England, Scotland, Wales, vis- 
iting Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, France and Spain. 
A marvelous tour, covering 67 days for $795. 
Get the booklets—no obligation—they are free. 
: Party members came from seventeen States last 
cason, 


CONCORD ‘‘Y” TOURS 
CONCORD, N. CAROLINA © 
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“Are you hurt?” 


“Well,” said the man who 
had just been knocked 
down by a truck, “it ain’t 
done me no good.” 


An accident may not disable you per- 
| manently, but it may lay you up long 
i enough to considerably damage your 
- pocketbook. Our nearest agent has an 
accident policy that will be a big finan- 
cial help while you are disabled—better 
see him today. 


_ HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
| AND INDEMNITY CO. 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company: 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Visit the Holy Land 
and Mediterranean 
with a World Traveler 


Specially chartered §.§. Doric of the 
White Star Line sails from New York 
on January 22, 1927 for the 
Mediterranean, Holy Land and Europe 


AMES BORING’S Annual Cruise 

to three continents, fourteen coun- 
tries, nineteen ports, thirty-three cities 
is planned, directed and personally ac- 
companied by Mr. James W. Boring. 
The specially chartered new S. S. 
Doric (17,000 tons) of the White 
Star Line sails from New York Janu- 
ary 22nd, 1927, for 


Line fleet. The uncertainties of sail- 
ings and inferior accommodations of 
coastwise steamers will mean nothing 
to you. All the time you are visiting 
the cities bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, the S.S. Doric will be wait- 
ing for you in the nearest harbor. 
Rates from $690 to $1,580 cover 
all expenses for 


From December to End of April 


Boats and trains de luxe from all the capitals of the world 
are converging to 


CANNES 


the city of refined sports 


CASINO MUNICIPAL 
Musical Director: MR. REYNALDO HAHN 


Operas—Operas Comiques—Ballets—Comedies—Selections 
Grand Classical Concerts and Private Concerts 


‘Manager of the Scenery: MR. LEO DEVAUX 


Restaurant Des Ambassadeurs 


THE CASINO MUNICIPAL de Cannes is the most gorgeous of 
the Riviera, with its twice-a-day performances, its stars, its din- 


Madeira, Spain, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunisia, Malta, 
Egypt, Palestine, 
Anatolia, Turkey, 
Greece, Sicily, 
Italy, France and 
England. 

A large staff of 
experienced lec- 
turers, conductors 
and guides will 
relieve passengers 
of all uncertain- 
ties and worries. 
Hotel accommo- 
dations, special 


railway trains, the - 


best automobiles 
and guides are 
contracted for a 
year in advance. 


Throughout the 
entire journey you 
will enjoy all the 
comforts and lux- 
uries of a palatial 


OUR ITINERARY 


Arrive Leave 
New York City Jan, 22 
Funchal, Madeira 
(Portugueso Jan. 29 Jan, 3 
Algeciras, Spain . 31 Jan, 3 
Gibraltar Jan. 31 Jan, 3 
Algiers, Algeria 2 Feb, 
Goletta, Tunisia Feb. 4 Feb, 
(Visiting Tunis and Ruins of Carthage.) 
Valetta, Malta Feb, 5 Feb. 5 
(Ship will pass close to scene of St. Paul's 
shipwreck. 
Alexandria, Egypt Feb. 7 
(including daylight rail trip to Cairo, 
visits to the pyramids, Sphinx, etc., day- 
light trip through Land of Goshen, along 
the Suez Canal to Port Said, etc.) 
Port Said, Egypt Feb, 12 
Haifa, Palestine Feb, 18 Feb, 18 
(Including Jerusalem and motor trips in 
six and seven passenger cars to Naza- 
reth, Tiberias, Sea of Galilee, Caper- 


nam, Jericho, Dead Sea, River Jordan, 
Bethlehem, etc. 
Smyrna, Asia Minor Feb, 20 Feb. 20 
(Including a trip to Ruins of Ephesus.) 
Constantinople 


Turkey Feb. 21 Feb. 22 
(Including daylight trip through the Bos- 
porous, to the Black Sea and through 
the Dardanelles, ) 
Athens, Greece Feb, 23 Feb. 23 
Syracuse, Sicily Feb, 25 Feb, 25 
Naples, Italy Feb, 26 
(Including visit to Pompeii, three days 
in Rome and daylight trip from Naples 
to Rome, and Rome to Leghorn, ) 
Leghorn, Italy 
Villefranche, Franco Mar. 3 f 
(Including famous Corniche driye and 
visit to Nice, Monte Carlo and Monaco.) 


60 days, including 
exceptionally com- 
plete sightseeing 
pro grams and 
stop-over steam- 
ship tickets. 
Cruise is defi- 
nitely limited to 
550 passengers, 
less than one-thitd 
of the passenger 
capacity of the 
S.S. Doric, in or- 
der to avoid all 
crowding and in- 
convenience, 
Write today for 
full details. <A 
handsomely illus- 
trated booklet, 
cabin diagram and 
schedule of prices 
will be sent to you 
without charge. 
You may engage 
passage right in 
your own city 
through your local 


ocean ‘liner. The 
S.S. Doric is one 


ners and grand gala festivals which are among the principal at- 


. = 5 5 3 Gibraltar (Mor optional Tour to Spain.) 
tractions of the season. With its renowned Horse Races, its 100~ 


Cherbourg, France Mar. 9 
(Mor optional tour to Paris.) 


steamship agent. 


Jena Eee ue ne. ee ae ote eronnds ne best - of the finest and Southampton, England “Mar.” 9 Mar. 12 Write direct to Ph 
. i i ifi- B (Including visit to London and vicinity.) oday for full par- 
rance; a Basin for onnage Yachts, its Regattas, its magni newest of the (inotucing: sett on. anid | IADR bag 


trip of a lifetime. 


Coo ------------- Hy 


JAMES BORING’S TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Dept. TM3, Bible House, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Boring: 


cent promenades in the Mimosas Mountains, its Physical Culture 
Establishment on the beach, CANNES is the unique winter resort 
of elegances and sun. 


Carlton Hotel » Majestic Hotel 
and Fifteen Others—All First Class 


great White Star 


Send the Coupon 


Accommodations on the S.S. | 
Doric are selling rapidly. | 
Fill out the coupon and send | 
it now for full Se AE | 
We will send you a hand- Pleasesannd inebtulleoarticclacome to 
somely _ illustrated booklet, | 1927 Cruise to the Mealteanean Holy fend 
cabin diagram and full sched- | and Europe. , 
| 
I 


: For particulars address: 
Syndicat d’Initiative—Hotel de Ville—CANNES 


ule of prices. You will be 
under no obligation. Send 
the coupon now. 


NATE’ aopoatsreiainatias stam n aan cae cas cient Reet ae ots ’ 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Hi ghways 


ait you in 


California 


California showers her gifts with equal lav- 
ishness upon the entire family. She gives 
health, joy and all-year playgrounds to the 
children; variety and the stimulus of a novel 
experience to men and women alike. 


California is a magnificent relief—a gal- 
lant adventure—dovetailed into the prosaic 
labors of every-day living. 


daily Santa Fe trains 
to California 


De-Luxe or otherwise—travel as you. 
choose. All Santa Fe trains are excellent, 
but The Chief is new—superb—a regal train 
with $10 extra fare from Chicago—$8 from 
Kansas City—and worth it, because finer 
and faster. Only two business days on the 
way—No extra fare on the other Santa Fe 
trains. 


—mail this coupon for picture-folders 


GPT PACeO been ee sneeneeaeenecerensrsucensasessapessssncessassecedessessssascsuguasuaesssaeseressadancasdssaacacasessepensassarecsasaustenseuss susaccnserpecseescescnss 


i Mr W J. Black, Pas’. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
1133 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free California Picture Book and Grand Canyon Folder. 


What the South Americans Think of America 
(Continued from page 36) 


raphy of South America as not 
to know Brazil from Argentina 
was naturally amazing to this 
learned and astute official. 

But we have shown little in- 
terest in acquainting ourselves 
with South America. In the es- 
timation of many people this 
great continent has been classed 
with darkest Africa. It seemed 
to them one of the unpromising 
areas of the world, the home of 
backward peoples. This has 
stung the pride of the South 
American. He cannot forgive 
our lack of interest in the re- 
publics of our sister \continent. 
And when one comes face to 
face 
lack of interest, 
view of the South American is 
easily appreciated. Here is one 
example. Not so long since a 
high official of the present ad- 
ministration in Washington 
toured a number of the countries 
of South America for the pur- 
pose of making personal obser- 
vations or conditions and ques- 
tions that concerned his own de- 
partment. Although he spoke 
only the “American language,” 
he did not take a single person 
in his party who could speak or 
who even understood either 
Spanish or Portuguese, the two 
national languages of South 
America. Fortunately, most of 
the officials in the countries he 
visited could converse with him 
in his own tongue. It is not 
necessary to add that this inci- 
dent is one of the stock jokes 
among prominent people in east- 
ern South America, and espe- 
cially in Argentina. 

I think that the Brazilian peo- 
ple are more genuinely friendly 
to the United States than any of 
the South Americans. At the 
present time a United States 
Naval Mission, under the com- 
mand of Rear Admiral Newton 
A. McCulley, is directing the 
training of the Brazilian navy. 
Brazil was the first South 
American country to break diplo- 
matic relations with and to de- 
clare war against the Central 
Powers when the United States 
went into the World War. 
There were other Southern gov- 
ernments that remained friendly 
to Germany, throughout, yet 
Brazil had more cause for re- 
maining aloof than any of her 
neighbors. Many of her influen- 
tial citizens are of German de- 
scent. The population of her 
three most progressive Southern 
states, Rio Grande Do Sul, Santa 
Catharina and Parana, is over- 
whelmingly German. 

The Brazilians like us despite 
experiences that often jar them, 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


with this evidence of our. 


the point of suffered a set-back last year f 


such as the incident connect 
with the visit of a distingui 
United States Senator to Ri 
Janeiro a few years ago. HF 
was invited to speak before th 
Chamber of Commerce, one ¢ 
the leading business organize 
tions in Brazil. Upon this o¢ 
casion he wanted to be very fla 
tering to the Brazilian people, s 
in the course of his address h 
said to them, “I am glad to tel 
you that we are now teachin 
Spanish in most of our school 
in. the United States.” Ti 
statement was not void of a pa 
thetic humor, since Portuguese i 
the language of Brazil. 


Our friendship with Brazi 


lowing Mr. Hoover’s arrai 
ment of its government because 
of what he termed an unwar 
ranted interference with the law 
of supply and demand. Ht 
charged the government w 
raising, artificially, the price of 
coffee, thereby causing the peo- 
ple of the United States to have 
to pay exorbitant prices for their 
chief breakfast beverage: 
Whether just or not, the “valor=~ 
ization” of the principal indus- © 
try of Brazil amounts practi-= 
cally to the same thing that the 
American farmers have been de= © 
manding of their government. 
The latter simply desire the sub- 
sidizing of their products or the 
guaranteeing of a fair price. 
This is what the Brazilian gov- 
ernment did for the coffee grow- 
ers. It also improved the ex- 7 
change. a 


The reply to Mr. Hoover of” 
Senator Sampio Correa, of the 
Federal District of Brazil, as 
published in. the New Yor ci 
Times of November 22nd, 1925, 
sets forth very clearly Brazil’s 
side of the question as regards” 
this last point. He was quoted 
as saying: ia 


Brazil is not seeking to raise 
artificially the price of coffee, as 
erroneously stated. Our only ~ 
purpose through the so-called 
“Defense of Coffee” is to obtain 
the stabilization of our exchange, 
which is vital for purchases in 
the United States and abroad. 
Coffee represents more than — 
seventy per cent. of the value of 
our exports. Until recently the 
crop came to the market during 
four months of the year. Dur- 
ing that time our markets were 
plentifully supplied with bills of 
exchange covering our exports of 


coffee. These bills were pur- 
chased by banks (English, 
French, Italian, Belgian and 


German), with the result that our — 
exchange greatly improved. In 
the eight subsequent months 
these bills became scarce, and in- 
asmuch as our purchases abroad 4 
continued heavy, the exchange } 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Choice, Economically Priced 3 


GIFT LUGGAGE 
SG NOVELTIES 


Useful — Practical— Enduring - 


ai 


Woman’s Fitted Case 


ee re on ay: Wardrobe Trunks 

With limousine tray containing 8 to 15 IBIS * 1Bieptee a4 4 cle 

fittings of ae amber or in Portfolios ..:.... 
sterli 'e 

Included in our collection at Ease Pane Coa 

$20 to $250 Roker ‘Sets. .)..5. 

Bytted) (Cases aaa 

Pullman Cases... 

Dressing Cases... 

Gladstone Bags.. 

ISAT ACE met eee 


| 
| 
| 


By special arrangement 


Woman’s Overnight Bag 


OF graceful contour. In enduring 

. cowhide, seal, ostrich or eccrassé. 

In modish colors: Brown, tan, blue, 

grey or black. Sizes: 14”, 16”, 18”. 
One of many at 


$5 to $75 


0-2 0-GED-0-GEED 0. 0-GEED- 0-0. 0-2 0-3 0. 0-0-0. 0D 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OO i~e> 


LUGGAGE 


22 Cortlandt St. 
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Illustrating and enumerating here only a 
very few of the hundreds of gift 
articles in our stores 


Women’s Hand Bags.. 


with 
America,” any member properly identified 
will receive our 


WHOLESALE DISCOUNT OF 25%. 


17 Dey St. 
(Established 1863) 


Men’s Fitted Case 


F walrus, cowhide or buffalo. 


In 
russet, brown or black. 24” and 


ene $20 to $250 26”. With limousine tray of fittings in 
cee 5 to 50 ebony, shell or sterling. “Also available 
peed 4 to 50 with fittings in lid, 
Rens 3to 35 ? oes of our oon at 
A acre 10;5to 75 50 to >200 
he 10 to 50 
beer 20 to 250 
he ics h 15 to 65 
Srnec Seton io) 
Rte 20 to 85 
athe 25 to 125 

3 to 100 

the “Travel Club of 


WOLF 


NEW YORK 


102 Nassau St. 


Men’s Kit Bag 
ROSPEROUS-LOOKING! Of smooth 


or boarded cowhide, imported russet 

pigskin, brown buffalo, black or brown 

walrus, or shark seal. Sizes: 18” to 30”. 
Included in our range at 


$20 to $125 
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Be 


SantaClaus! 


ype 
ce 


)p Play 


Give 


ays fi 


LAN NOW to spend your Christmas gift money for 
a fascinating trip abroad. Take Uncle Jim’s check, 
and Dad’s indulgent dollars, and that unexpected 

gift-money from Aunt Martha—save it all until next 
summer and then go to Europe! 


via Canadian Pacific 


“World’s Greatest Travel System’’ 


ss 
f= 


Stratford-on-Avon 


xford 
Amsterdam You can go abroad for thirty-seven days or more, at mod- 
The Hague est expense, with the Art Crafts Guild Collegiate Tours. 
Brussels Our congenial parties are composed of college students, 
Ostend teachers, artists, club members and professional people— 


each party personally conducted. A dance orchestra from 
a famous American University accompanies each tour. 
Plenty of deck space on shipboard for dancing, games, 
rest and recreation. 

Weekly sailings from Montreal and Quebec during June, July and 
August, Two days down the picturesque St. Lawrence. Only four 
days opensea. A week inbondon. Hight days in Paris. Three days 
in Ostend. Fascinating trips to English castles, the Shakespeare 
Country, the battle areas and other places famed in history and 
literature. Ample time for individual sight-seeing and shopping. 

Tour price in¢ludes all necessary expenses on ship and shore. Ex- 
tensions to Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, Germany and Italy at 
moderate cost. 


Write for illustrated literature giving complete detailed itinerary. 


ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 303 500 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


CRAFTS GUILD 


Collegiate lours 
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and other points 
of interest. 
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I] DAYS 
ALL EXPENSES 


$|50. and up 


NTERESTING motor sightsee- 

ing trips about San Juan and 110 
miles into the tropic mountains and 
plantations as well as a dinner and mn! 
dance at Condado- Vanderbilt Ho- Z 
tel included. Stopovers permitted. 


BIG MAGNIFICENT STEAMERS 


on modern de luxe steamers 
‘“Coamo”’ and ‘‘San Lorenzo”’ 
specially buile for this service. 
Sailings every Thursday. 


Attractive suites and cabins, or- 
chestra and dancing, wide prom- 
enades, spacious salons, every 
new facility for ease and comfort 


Write for full Information and Literature 


CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


PORTO RICO LINE 


25 Broadway, New York, or any Authorized Tourist Agent 


a 


please mention TRAVEL 


Shy 
Gp CITY OF PLEASURE TROVE 


lami 
by the SCA 
READY 


That’s the cheerful, unqualified assurance 


IS 


this message brings. Amazing speed in re- 
pairing, blessed with abundant health-pro- 
ducing sunshine, has overcome the effects 
of the September 18th storm. Many hotels 
and apartment houses were only slightly 
damaged and have continued operating 
without interruption. Other hotels, with- 
out exception, are ready now, or will be 
upon scheduled opening dates, with their 
usual comforts and conveniences, 


It’s still June in Miami—all winter through, 
with the same friendly sunshine, balmy breezes, 
tropical surroundings, inviting seashore, enjoy- 
able sports, healthful conditions, and the carefree 
life, that have made Miami the World’s Greatest 
Winter ‘Playground. 


You'll find much that’s new in Miami this 
winter, This year $250,000,000 from all sources 
has been spent in developing this section. Lofty 
buildings have changed the skyline in a few short 
months, 


Miles of wide new boulevards and well-paved 
streets have opened new routes of motor traffic 
and brought the suburbs closer in. New, modern 
hotels and apartment houses add their welcome 

w,to the favored hostelries of former years. 


New theatres, mew schools, new churches, new 
homes, new stores, new industries, mark the con- 
tinued growth of this ever-progressive community. 


A new railroad line, another double-tracked; 
new steamship services, fast new boats on the 
older lines; new standardized hotel and apartment 
rates. New golf courses added to those for which 
Miami is famous, New diversions increase the 
entertainment features. 


ARTHUR PRYOR’S BAND—Two Concerts 
Daily—December to April— 
Royal Palm Park 


Millions of Dollars have been spent this sum- 
mer in improved motor highways to make 
your trip to Miami easy. Direct de luxe trains 
to Miami from New York, Chicago and _ Detroit. 
Through pullmans from all principal Northern 


cities. Speedy ocean voyage in the finest coast- 


wise steamship service in the world direct from 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


HOTEL RATEHS—22,000 rooms. 
Single, $3, $4, $5, $6, $8 per day. 
Double $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14 per day. 
Many rooms at lower prices. 
These rates. guaranteed by Greater Miami 
Hotel Association. 


APARTMENTS—For 6 mo. season, 
2400* units (two persons) at $600 and under 
averaging $1.50 per day or less per person, 
2000* wnits (two persons) at $600 to $750 
1800* units (two or more) at $750 to $900 
3000* units (two or more at $900 to $1200 
Several thousand de luxe $1200 to $3500 
These rates guaranteed by Greater Miami 
Apartment Association. 
*A unit is one room, kitchenette and bath, 
or two or more rooms for housekeeping. 


For handsome illustrated booklet address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Miami, Florida 


This advertisement authorized by 
City Commissioners of 


Miami, 


What the South Americans Think of America 
(Continued from page 52) 


fell. For the purpose of stabiliz- 
ing the value of the milreis, it is 
necessary to distribute our ex- 
ports throughout the year and 
thus avoid the oscillation of the 
exchange rates, from which the 
banks alone profit. The result 
of this policy is already apparent. 
If it is true that the policy has 
brought about a higher price for 
coffee it is also true that the 
American trade is benefiting 
thereby from larger shipments of 
American goods to Brazil, and 
this would not be possible with 
a depreciated currency. 


Throughout South America 
there is an antipathy toward 
commercial salesmen from the 
United States. This is quite 
natural. We have sent the “go- 
getters” and “self-made men” to 
represent us commercially. Some 
of them have had little to recom- 
mend them, save enthusiasm. 
They went down to sell, instead 
of to invite the South Americans 
to buy, which is quite different. 
Their psychology was wrong. 
They had their own type of 
goods and, of course, no one had 
the right to want anything else. 
Happily, this condition is chang- 
ing. Our business men have 
seen the light, or, better still, the 
handwriting on the wall. They 
are beginning to send southward 
men who may be called ambassa- 
dors of business, instead of 
merely commercial salesmen. 

Perhaps the outstanding mis- 
take of our government in its 
relationship with South America 
has been the appointing of “de- 
serving Democrats” and “lame 
duck Republicans” as our official 
representatives. In many in- 
stances we have paid off our 
political debts to favored poli- 
ticians by giving them important 
diplomatic posts in Latin Amer- 
ica. Ina hundred years we shall 
not be able to live down com- 
pletely the reputation which we 
deliberately and wilfully built 
for ourselves in the southern 
half of the Western Hemisphere. 
In spite of the fact that many 
able men now represent us there, 
the effects of the past are still 
present. 


That well-known Monroe Doc- 
trine, treasured among our patri- 
otic orators, is not only “old 
stuff,” but completely antiquated, 
according to our South Ameri- 
can friends, and in the estima- 
tion of our enemies the most self- 
ish and designing policy a gov- 
ernment ever laid down. It 
would be interesting, when: our 
frenzied statesmen strain their 
vocal chords in defense of this 
sacred policy of our Govern- 
ment, to substitute, unsuspect- 
ingly to them, an audience of 
South American statesmen and 


business men. The reaction and 
revelation, particularly to the 
orators, would be interesting if 
not thrilling. 

Why should we continue to 
believe that South America 
wants, or needs, our protection? 
Has it occurred to us that such 
countries as Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Uruguay, to mention only 
a few of them, have able govern- 
ments, sizable armies and grow- 
ing navies? Even the smallest 
republic on the continent, Uru- 
guay, has had a stable govern- 
ment for fifty years, a record 
that compares quite favorably 
with our own. 

The late Woodrow Wilson, in 
his now historic address at Mo- 
bile, Alabama, during the~first 
years of his administration, out- 
lined a policy toward Latin 
America which won us more 
friends south of Panama. than 
we. had ever siad! benones suite 
said, in effect, “We cannot af- 
ford longer to treat these peo- 
ples as wards and to deal with 
their governments in a patroniz- 
ing manner.” Intelligent and in- 
formed people to-day, more than 
ever, realize that this is the only 
attitude, or policy, for a fair and 
friendly government to take: 
The sooner the United States as- 
sociates itself as a sister repub- 
lic, instead of a stepmother, 
with the countries of South 
America, the better it will be for 
the peace and mutual prosperity 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

An Argentine statesman told 
me that Mr. Wilson’s Mobile ad- 
dress so impressed the people 
and was so carefully read and 
discussed by them that school 
children could recite parts of it, 
and that later they learned por- 
tions of his great war addresses 
and repeated them from mem- 
ory. 

In most of the South Ameri- 
can countries the people are kept 
well informed, through the 
newspapers, about conditions and 
happenings in the United States. 
The press of such countries as 
Argentina, Chile, Peru and Bra- 
zil carries complete news from 
this country. Every speech in 
Congress that in any way 
touches on Latin America is 
carefully reported. When some 
impassioned senator rises to pay 
his respects to the people of the 
south, he may be sure that they 
hear him, and without any reser- 
vations. Senator Cole Blease’s 
remarks in the senate some 
months ago, anent “Latin Ameri- 
can half-negroes,” et cetera, gave 
our stock in South America a 
very serious jolt. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Sailing from New York, 
February 21, 1927 


Reaching Cairo at the height 
of the Seasons 


HE renown of the 

Mauretania is world- 
wide and her distinctive | 
Winter Cruises to the 
Mediterranean have 


offers a most gratifying | 
Winter voyage to the 

ever - fascinating Inland — 
Sea, where sunshine and | 
good weather prevailand 
where every sight ashore | 
is a new pleasure. The , §) 
comfort and recreative J 
activities aboard are such | 
as Only a sumptuous 

Cunarder can _proivde. 


43 Glorious Days - 
for $830 and up 


Calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Villefranche (French 
Riviera), Naples, Athens, Haifa 
(Holy Land), Alexandria, 
Southampton (for London). 


Many comprehensive shoré 
excursions. Stop-over privi- 
leges in Europe. One-way 
bookings to Naples, etc., 
$275 up. Round-trip tickets 
via North Atlantic. 


Passengers carried in the Second 
Cabin to Madeira, $135; Gibraltar, - 
Algiers, Villefranche, or Naples, 
$150; Piraeus, $165; Haifa, $170. 


We cordially invite inquiries 
and suggest early reservations. 


25 BroadwayNew York 
in cooperation with 
“THOS.COOK & SON 


! 
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ts 


HG NI NI NG INIA NIN WINNS MUMIA 


D. , Montreal Toronto Halifax 


= AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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7 COMPLETE—VISITING 25 PORTS 
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MOST UNUSUAL & MOST 


THE akties? NEW 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 26 


by the splendid cruising steamer 


ORCA — 


ENCHANTING NORTH AFRICA—THE 
HOLY LAND—MYSTERIOUS EGYPT 
— CONSTANTINOPLE — THE 
ANCIENT SPLENDOR OF 
GLORIOUS GREEK ISLANDS— 
DALMATIA’S ROMANTIC 
BEAUTY — VENICE — 
NAPLES —THE RIVIERA 


GULF STREAM 


Is Nature’s infallible way of lavishing 
her tropical gifts of sunshine, color and 
fragrance. There is only one Gulf Stream, 
only one coast line blessed by its magic— 
the East Coast, the ocean shore of Florida. 

That is why this East Coast has so long 
been, the most natural place to spend the 
winter. The great resorts of the East 
Coast, and the most modern double 
tracked system of the Florida East Coast 
Railway Company are man’s contribution 
to Nature in making the Magic of the 
Gulf Stream so delightful and so possible. 

The magnificent new Breakers at Palm 
Beach, opening about Christmas time, is 
only another expression of hospitable 

experienced service. 


A Springtime Cruise of 70 days— 
with fascinating new features in 
Greece and Jugoslavia—in addition 
to all ‘‘standard”’ cruise ports. 
Visiting the famous Sun-Lands 
at their best. 


This cruise from New York is perfected as 
the’ Company’s leading Mediterranean 
cruise; the Royal Mail Line operates 10 
other Mediterranean cruises from England. 
Rates, including|shore excursions, from 
$8'75.Optional tours of exceptional interest. 


Other hotels opening from Dec. 18th to Jan. 15th 
For imformation or booklets address 
FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY CO. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO. 
(FLAGLER SYSTEM) 


2 West 45th Street : NEW YORK 


Second 


From New York, January 15 
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_A ctuise of infinite variety —West Indies, 
South America, South and East Africa, 
Egypt, Europe. First great cruise by a 
motorship, the ASTURIAS, world’s most 


luxurious liner—1oz glorious days. 


Cocoanut Grove 
Royal Poinciana 
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Write for Illustrated Booklets 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago 
Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 
yo Angeles Seattle Atlanta Vancouver Winnipeg 
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~ Cunard SS. 


Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 
Limited to 400 Guests 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Palermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, 
Malta, Constantinople, Greece, Venice, Naples, 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England. 
The cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediterra- 
nean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In every 
Tespect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold runhing water in every cabin. 
Pre-arranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest 
hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the height 
of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without 
extra cost, returning via S.S. ‘“Aqui- 
tania,” “Mauretania,” “Berengaria,’’ or throughout 
any Cunard Line Steamer. 
Full information Prompt_reservation 


on request advisable Europe 
FRANK TOURISTCO. | "Wriecnter 


Frank (Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave. New York } _Securing All 
4 1529 Locust St., Phila, 33 Devonshire St,, Boston eeervations if 


Luxury Cruises tot Travel Service 


dvance. 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
582 Market St., San Francisco pond for Book E 


Select the Ships That 
Offer Greatest Comforts 


to SOUTH AMERICA 


HAVANA — PANAMA— PERU — CHILE 


OR such an unusual trip you require the 

utmost in travel luxury: Roomy, attrac- 
tive staterooms; carefully prepared, appetizing 
food; efficient, attentive service; opportunity 
for social pleasures and stimulating exercise. 
Pacific Line Steamers provide these require- 
ments of comfort, making the voyage delight- 
fully interesting. 


The large, oil-burning steamers 


: “Ebro” and “Essequibo” 


are designed and built especially for tropical 
travel. 
For information, rates, etc. apply 
Sanderson & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York, or your local S. S. Agent. 


PACIFIC LINE 


“Always in the Sun” 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. | 


i 
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What the South Americans Think of America — 
(Continued from page 54) 


What do the South Americans 
think of us? Our attitude of 
condescension wounds their sen- 
sitive Latin nature. They know 
that their civilization is older 
than ours, that it has contributed 
to the arts, the culture and the 
progress of the ages. Therefore 
they wonder why we refuse to 
see its greatness. Why do we 
look upon them as being a lit- 
tle lower than the angels? We 
being the angels. They wonder 
why we are unable to see the 
difference between the aborig- 
ines of the jungle and the cul- 
tured and intellectual citizens of 
the populous centers. “After 
all,” they say to themselves, 
“there are uneducated, even un- 


In the Empty Nest of the Eagle 
(Continued from page 41) 


families. This trouble started, 
according to tradition, when each 
family occupied a floor in the 
same house. There was a mis- 
understanding between the ladies 
of the two families, and one day 
when a Madame Pozzo di Borgo 
was leaning out of her window, 
to observe the world in her 
street, she received on her head, 
with malicious design as she con- 
tended, the outpourings of a do- 
mestic container. The men took 
up the quarrel, but without 
blood. It was believed the mat- 
ter was forgotten. 

“Later, when Napoleon was 
chief of the Civil Guard and was 
engaged in a fight for the town, 
his brother killed a brother of 
Carlo Andrea Pozzo di Borgo. 
From that moment there was be- 
tween these two friends a ven- 
detta which carried as far as 
Waterloo. Napoleon left Cor- 
sica soon after the shooting and 
his career is history. Di Borgo’s 
career was distinguished, too, 
and he rose to the position of 


States has had its Civil Wars, i 
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civilized, people in the U 
States; after all the Unit 


rebellions, its Teapot Dome s 
dals, its Benedict Arnolds an 
grafting Attorney Gener 
They read about the orgy 
crime and killing in the citi 
more gruesome in detail 
anything that has occurred int 
great cities of South America 
modern times. They ackno 
edge our industrial and econom 
superiority, but given time, th 
feel that they can make the same 
grade. When all is said and} 
done, ans 
think of us is determined ver 
largely by what we think @ 
them. [ 


the Ambassador of Russia ie 
Paris and London. In the first 
decade of the century, however, 
he wandered about Europe, from 
capital to capital, the unofficial 
spokesman of the sometimes 
timid anti-Napoleonic sentiment. 
He is credited with having 
swung Bernadotte against the 
Emperor, and with having ex- 
erted a powerful influence in or= 
ganizing the second union of the 
Allies, which resulted in the tri- 
umphant march on Paris. He 
was unrelenting in his effort to 
have the exile removed from 
Elba to a place of greater se- 
curity. He fought his former 
neighbor at Waterloo. But his 
vengeance was satisfied only 
when Napoleon was imprisoned 
on the rock of St. Helena, 
There are many variations of Di 
Borgo’s final boast, but as well 
accredited as any is that which 
quotes him as saying: ‘I certainly 
did not kill Napoleon, but I 
threw the last rock at him.” 
And perhaps he did. 


The City of Five Thousand Wells 
(Continued from page 32) 


Janus—exists at Rome, and an- 
other, built by Caracalla, at Te- 
bessa. A third, as we shall see, 
has been discovered at Leptis 
Magna, but the arch of Marcus 
Aurelius is certainly the most 
perfect of its kind in Africa. 
Built of Greek marble at the in- 
tersection of the two main 
streets of the ancient Oca, it 
was, until a few years ago, com- 
pletely covered with rubble and 
its details invisible. The space 
within it was occupied by a 
Turkish café, to the owner of 
which a roof was a roof and 
nothing more, whether built yes- 
terday or a thousand years ago. 
But to Italy such sacrilege was 
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unthinkable, and thanks to a 
very efficient Antiquity Depart- 
ment the monument now stands 
free. Its mutilated superstruc- 
ture and the low level on which 
it is built tend to give a some- 
what squat and ungraceful ap- 
pearance to the whole, but the 
details of ornate decoration 
have lost but little of their 
freshness, and the reliefs at the 
sides of the arches representing 
triumphal chariots drawn by 
winged monsters of distinctly 
Assyrian appearance are spe- 
cially interesting examples of 
Eastern influence in the African 
architecture of decadent Rome 
which borrowed where it could. 
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CRUISES 1927 


S. S. Providence 
S. S. Canada 


Jan. 12 


Itinerary S. S. Providence 


. P New York 
From: Epcaton 
To: 


Ponta Delgada........ 5 2 14 
Jan. / ° 16 
Jan. . Apr. 19/20 
Jan. . Apr. 22 
Jan. Y, Apr. 24 

_ Piraeus (Athens) i Jan. ‘ Apr. 26/27 

Constantinople Feb. fy Apr. 29/30 
Feb, 5 May 3 
Feb. H May 4/6 
Feb. . May 7/10 

Messina (Taormina)... . h Feb. May 13 

Monaco 7 Feb. 
Feb. A May 15 


40 days 40 days 


Mar. 5 


Length of Cruise 


Minimum: Cruise Fare $545.00 { oping al Shore Excursions 


Clean, Comfortable and Commodious Vessels especially built for the 
Mediterranean Trade. Shore Excursions at Ports-of-call. Stop-overs 
permitted. Concerts, lectures, dances, card parties, games of all sorts in 
addition to the social pleasures of ocean travel. Unsurpassed French 
cuisine and first-class service throughout. Orchestra: Moving Pictures: 
Wireless News Daily. For further information and descriptive literature 
apply :— 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO., INC. 
General Agents 
17 State Street, New York City 


or local agents 


Sail on the Holiday Cruise 


Glo the West Indies 


From New York, December 18th on the 


S. S. RELIANCE 


“The Ideal Cruising Steamer’’ 


Here is a‘fascinating 15 day holiday 


adventure to tropical seas and en- 
chanting isles of perpetual summer. 


A glorious vacation cruise of happy 
days and carefree nights to lands of 
wonderful beauty and charm. A “Pleasure Pirate Pilgrim- 


age” to San Juan, Kingston, Havana, and Nassau. 


Additional West Indies Cruises 
Sailing from New York 


JAN. 8 JAN. 26 FEB. 26 MAR. 30 
15 Days 27 Days 27 Days 15 Days 
15 Day Cruises $200 up 27 Day Cruises $300 up 


The Retiancez is ideal in size and appointments for tropical 
cruising. Luxurious lounges, winter garden ball room,~ 
spacious decks, sunlit swimming pool, gymnasium and many 
other features. The wide cruise experience of the manage- 
ment and staff assures unexcelled service and comfort. 


Write today for descriptive literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. GensraPA gents 


28 Broadway, New York 177 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
131 State Street, Boston 230 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
574 Market Street, San Francisco 
or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents 


(5THE PERFECT 


WET 
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HOLY LAND....EGYPT....VENICE 
Seventeen Colorful Ports 


Cairo — Malta—Athens— Constantinople —Cat- 
taro —Venice!... Make them more than names! 
See them—know them—remember them....The 
Empress of France, 18,350 gross tons, sails from 
New York on February 12 —bound for Spring- 
time. Madeira is her first port of-call. Follow 
then Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, and a dozen ports 
as colorful. You'll spend almost 3 weeks in 
Egypt and the Holy Land. You'll see Beirut, 
Naples, Monaco, Cherbourg and Southampton. 
And always, on ship and on shore, the attentive 
management of the world’s greatest travel sys- 
tem. Fascinating excursions at all ports included 
in fare....For choice accommodations, book 
earlier. 


The shipis the Empress 
of France, 18,350 gross 
tons of steadiness and 
comfort. Twice chosen 
forvoyagesbythe Prince 
of Wales. A cruise favor- 
ite. For greater comfort 
only a limited portion 
of her capacity will be 
booked for this cruise. 


i, 
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EMPRESS OF 
FRANCE 


WORLD'S G 


Literature from your 
local agent, or Cana- 
dian Pacific, N. Y., 344 
Madison Avenue; Chi- 
cago, 71 E. Jackson 
Boulevard; Montreal, 
141 St. James St. Prin- 
cipal cities in U.S. A. 
and Canada. Personal 
service if desired. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF ANCIENT MAN 


by Roy Chapman Andrews Still a Best Seller — 
Of this authoritative account of the WILLIAM BEEBE’S 


adventures and discover.es of the 


American Museum Central Asiatic THE ARCTURUS 


Expeditions to the Gobi Desert of 


Mongolia, the Christian Science Mon- ADVENTURE | 


itor says: “One rarely reads a book 


= “ 
Ee 


ia 7 jo : : S atte) 
(ager on exploration or travel written in “William Beebe has crowded more remembered 
ime such a charming manner and relating ae a He re ae mie ne pie If 
= Py . . 7 7 - 
Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS facts of such absorbing interest.” aes CUS VC ee cre ga ve 


ture.” The Atlantic Monthl 64 illustrati 
Lavishly illustrated, $6.00. $6.00. = get ies: ae 


A Book for the Youngsters of America— 


DAVID GOES TO GREENLAND 


Another Book for Youngsters by a Youngster by David Binney Putnam 
DERIC IN MESA VERDE David has done it again! He is back from 


Greenland with a story even more thrilling 


4a. 


by Deric Nusbaum than that of the Arcturus expedition, as he x 
: ¥ : : told it in “David Goes Voyaging.” Every 
Deric has grown up in the cliff dwellers’ country of youngster will want to own fourteen-year- 
southern Colorado, where his father is superintendent old David’s true account of his Arctic Ad- 


of Mesa Verde National Park, and he has written of ventures with the American Museum Ex- 


wild animals, Indian ruins and Indian legends in a pedition. With photographs and drawings Davin 
way that will thrill and instruct every youngster. by an Eskime artist. $1.75 
Illustrated, $1.75. : 


NEW YORK G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LONDON 


The Luxury 
of a 
Private Yacht 


YA, \.) 
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ine Wills Hotel 


Down on America’s Riviera, overlookmg the 
exquisite, shimmering Bay of St. Louis, this 
magnificent, new hotel has been built for you 
at. Pine Hills On-the-Bay, Pass Christian, Miss. 


Here is golf at its best—on the gently sloping 
hillsides of the hotel grounds an 18-hole course 
in play for over two years. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


18 to 81 Day Tours $250 and up 


IVE amid the actual scenes of colorful South 
ah America—see a country that has become as pop- 


Here is fishing, swimming, sailing. And beautiful 
bridle paths wind through pine-clad hills. 


Pine Hills Hotel has been planned to meet the hes Ha 


most exacting demands of a discriminating y, ular and intriguing as the famous resorts of Europe. 
clientele, and every detail of its superior service # 


j he fascinating Latin amusements in an alluring 
exemplifies true Southern hospitality. ie Fins 25-73 Sy s ie 


Conk N hee tropical setting. 
pean brani sta eser see 82) ach The Grace Line maintains offices and banks throughout 
; South America with experienced American agents to assist 
_ HAL THOMPSON | ia So: you in every way. Same travel convenience as in U. S. 
Pears eure tek Foe ) The famous “Santa” steamers are especially built for serv- 
ice in the tropics. All outside rooms. Swimming pools. 
Laundries. Excellent cuisine and service. 


Sailings fortnightly throughout the year 


Send for new illustrated. Booklet “‘G’’, giving itinerary of 
2 Special Reduced Rate Tours 


GRACE LINE new York erm 
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PALESTINE EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation —Lux- 
urious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable entertain- 
ment, on board the “Rotterdam.” Scenic splendor, 
strange and thrilling sights in interesting Old World 


A subscription to this year-round 
Service would be a Christmas gift 
deeply appreciated by any one who 
enjoys good books. Send the coupon 
below for our Prospectus, in which 
it is explained how you may sub- 
scribe—either for yourself or others, 


Bs 


,\Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy Land) 


lands. 


By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 6th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 3, 1927 


Under the Hotranp-America Line’s own management 


THE “‘“ROTTERDAM”’ 


24,170 tons register 
37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation for the 
magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing excel- 
lence of her cuisine and the high 
standards of service and manage- 
ment on board. 


SEVENTY DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERAR Y includes Madeira, Cadiz, Sevill 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Aa Retin 
Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, 
Naples (second call), Monaco, and the Riviera. Carefully 


~ planned Shore Excursions. Stop-over in Europe. 


Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $930 up. 


American Express Co. Agents 
in Charge of Shore Excursions. 


For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder “‘T’”’ on request to 


HOLLAN D- ce “Luxsry Cruises be 
AMERICA LINE 


WEST INDIES 
__ 21-24 State St., New York 


Jan. 29 (15 days), Feb.17 (27 days) 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis. Detroit. Atlanta, Ga., 


| HOLLAND-AMERIC. 


Seattle, New Orleans, San » Ri 
Francisco Mexico City, Montreal, in cooperation with the 


Winnipeg : : FRANK TOURIST CO. 


- Or any authorized Steamship Agent 


i ll 
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In the very ents A things 


ATLANTIC CITY 


STAND out like personal friends in the 
thoughts of those who love to go down 


on the Beach to the sea for rest or play—their simple, 

ard the Boardwalk, friendly hospitality has so graced every 
ec service for so pany pene , : 

ee ’ Especially delight uring the winter 

Bree trie eeatio Concert months are the broad deck porches facing 

sa gee ceed the sea with their comfortable steamer 


Tune in on WPG at 9 


chairs looking down on the flowing life of 
the Boardwalk. For the more active—golf, 
riding on the beach, theatres, Boardwalk 
activities, fascinating shops, music and 
entertainment. 


American Plan Only - Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Handed to you by the postman — 
the best new hook each month! 


person, you have 

probably heard 
about the book-of-the- 
Month Club.’ Many of 
the most prominent 
people in the country 
havealready subscribed 
to its service. Wher- 
ever books are talked 


[’ you are a bookish 


HENRY SEIDEL 
CANBY 


| about, it is likely to come into the 


conversation. Frequently, however, 
the simple idea behind it seems to be 
misunderstood. 


There are hundreds of thousands of 
intelligent people in this country who 
are really anxious to keep abreast of 
outstanding new books, as they ap- 
pear. But the average person fails to 
read most of these important books. 
He misses them because he is either 
too busy or too neglectful to go out and 
buy them. How often has this hap- 
pened to you? “I certainly want to 
read that book!” you say to yourself, 
when you see a review or hear a book 
praised highly, bysomeone whose taste 
you respect. But, in most cases, you 
; never “get aroundtoit.” 


It is to meet this sit- 
uation, chiefly, that the 
Book-of-the-Month 
Club was organized. It 
takes cognizance of the 
procrastination that 
forever causes you to 
miss the best books; 
each month, without effort 
on your part, you will receive the out- 
standing new book published that month 
—just as you receive a magazine—by 
mail! 


Hrywoop 
BROUN 


How is the “outstanding” book each 
month chosen? How may you be sure 
it is a book that you would care to 
purchase anyway? In order to obtain 
a completely unbiased selection, the 
Book-of-the-Month Club has asked.a 
group of well-knowncritics,whosejudg- 
mentas to books and whose catholicity 
of taste have long been 
kinown to the public, 
to act as a Selecting 
Committee. They are: 
Henry Seidel Canby, 
Chairman; Heywood 
Broun, Dorothy Can- 
field, Christopher Mor- 
ley and William Allen 
White. 


These individuals have no business 
connection with the Book-of-the- 


DOROTHY 
CANFIELD 
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Month Club. They were simply re- 
quested to function as judges, for the 
benefit of our subscribers, and they 
agreed to do so. Each month, the 
new books, of all publishers, are pre- 
sented to them. From these, by a 
system of voting, they choose what 
they consider to be the most outstand- 
“ing and readable book each month, 
and that book is forthwith sent to every 
subscriber of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Tastes differ, however. You may 
concede that a book selected by such 
a committee is likely to 
be one that you would 
not care to miss read- 
ing. But you may dis- 
agree with their choice 
in any one month. If 
so, you may exchange 
the book you receive for 
any one of a number of 
other books which the 
Committee simultaneously 
recommends. Thus, your choice among 
current books is no more limited than 
if you browsed in a bookstore. The 
only result is—that you actually do 
obtainand do read the books you want 
to read. This you won’t do, in most 
cases, if you rely upon your present 
haphazard methods of book- buying. 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


The cost of this service is—nothing. 
The cost of the books is, in every 
case, the publishers’ retail price. 


If you are interested in this idea, 
and wishto know more about it, send 
for our prospectus, in which the simple 
details of the plan are completely 
outlined. Your request 
will involve you in 
no obligation to sub- 
scribe. If, however, you 
do subscribe at this 
time, you will receive 
special privileges as a 
“charter subscriber,” 
which it will not be 
possible to offer later. 


Wo. ALLEN 
WHITE 


SCCRSRSEeeeesneee: 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB,INC. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 7-L, 

New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost, your Pros- 
pectus outlining the details of the Book- 
of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This 
request involves me in no obligation to 
subscribe to your service. 
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e‘Hotel a 
BERMUDIANA 


°. 
v J. A. Sherrard, Man. Dir. 
The Bermudiana sets a new 
5 : 
e 
° 
° 


o 


high standard of service, 
cuisine, and entertainment. 
This new, entirely fireproof 
hotel is situated in a large 
tropical park of rare charm. 
Famous dance orchestra, all 
outdoor sports all winter. 


rt ree cc 0K 


e Opens Dec. 20. For reser- 
vations or booklet, address 
Hotel Bermudiana, Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, or Furness 
Bermuda Line, Desk B, 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 


BUSY CSI UNAS ANY 
1 AS A NZZS Nai Z nae 


Fat es 


HAMILTON 

Xara) BERMUDA 

\\ “Metropolitan Comforts in a Re- 
WN sort Hotel of Distinction.’’ Larg- . 
SQ est in Bermuda—400 outside |i 
AN rooms,325withbaths. Orchestra, 
exw allsportsall winter. Ratesattrac’ |) 
Wy tive. Fireproof. Opens Jan. 10. oi 
aN J. A. Sherrard, Managing Director i 
tO G. J. Sherrard, Resident Manager |o7 ik 
GS New York Olice, Spur Lravel Burcau, fe 
roses, 426 Hifth Avenue, or { 


any travel bureau 
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TO ITALY 
5. S. CONTE BIANCAMANO 


(White Count) 
Fastest Italian liner afloat 
Jan, 5—Feb, 10—Mar, 19 


§. S. CONTE ROSSO 


(Red Count) 
Dec.:9—Mar, 1—Apr. 5 
New York—Gibraltar—Naples—Genoa 


During January and February steam- 

ers stop also at Madeira and Algiers, 

and optional shore excursions are ar- 

ranged at all ports of call. a 
\ 


LLOYD SABAUDO LINE | q 
3 State St., N.Y. 


~ North Africa by Motor 


S.S. “Conte Biancamano” 
Feb. 10—75 days 
Spend EASTER in MADRID 
WORLD : 
ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


Dept. A. 
51 West 49th Street, New York City 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 
The Well- Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“AORANGI’’ (22,000 tons) Dec. 15- Feb.9 


“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) Jan, 12-Mar.9 
Sail from Vancouver, B, C. 


For fares, etc., ee Can. Pacific Railway. 
Can, Pac, Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y.; 
or to the Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch 
Building, 999 Hastings St, W. Vancouver, B. C. 


Book Notes ae the Traveler 


Here’s Ireland, by Harold Speak- 
man (Dodd, Mead and Co.). When 
Harold Speakman began his journey 
through Ireland he timidily ap- 
proached various people whom he 
met as to the advisability of buying a 
donkey. “If you do,” bubbled the 
lady from Kerry, “you will be a 
travelling one-ring circus over the 
best of Ireland.” Sister Benedict, 
on the other hand, came to the res- 
cue, “Go right ahead,’ she said, 
“there are thousands in Ireland who 
use a donkey. He’s a humble crea- 
ture these day, but he was none too 
humble for our grandparents. How 
could you meet the Irish from the 
hich seat of a railway coach or a 
motor? Indeed, you can’t do better 
than travel with a donkey.” And so 
Mr. Speakman made a tour of Ire- 
land, its cities, villages, lakes and 
streams, from one end to the other, 
stopping here and there to paint a 
scene which especially impressed him, 
and talking now and then with liter- 
ary and political celebrities, as well 
as listening to the Irish peasantry 
with their eternal alternation of 
mirth and lamentation. This book 
is a sympathetic and accurate story 
of Ireland today. 


A Wild Animal Round-up, by 
William T. Hornaday (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), From the richness of 
his world-wide experience Dr. Horn- 
aday writes here of a multitude of 
wild animals, of their habits and 
whims, of the difficulties in hunting 
them, of their capture for the zoo, 
of wild-animal photography, and. of 
taxidermy and the art of mounting 
and grouping specimens for muse- 
ums. He writes specifically of the 
buffalo, the grizzly, the cave-bird of 
Trinidad, the crocodile, the various 
elephants of the world, the muskox, 
and many others. He tells how the 
animals accept captivity and of the 
life in the zoo; there is an amazing 
chapter on wild-animal intelligence 
written from the author’s own ex- 
perience with elephants, bears, orang- 
utans, snakes, and others; there is a 
thrilling story of the last great buf- 
falo hunt in the northwestern herd; 
there is a fascinating chapter on 
“Game Eating in Many Lands.” 
None of Dr. Hornaday’s books—all 
of which have had a wide and en- 
thusiastic reading—has greater vari- 
ety of adventure and experience or 
more entertaining narrative quality 
than this volume. 


Black Haiti, by Blair Niles (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). In the Spring of 
1924 Blair Niles, after many travels, 
suddenly decided that the place in 
the world to which she most wanted 
to go was Haiti. She spent seven 
months in intensive reading, devour- 
ing every accessible work that had 
been written up to that moment, and 
then she sailed. The present volume 
is the result of her stay. In it the 
little Black Republic of Haiti comes 
to life; you hear the beat of its 
drums, watch its dancers under the 
moon, and lose your money at its 
cock-fights. Slaves, Emperors and 
Kings act out for you their dramatic 
stories. And, as the author says, 
“there is no hypocrisy in Haitian his- 
tory; their heroes are not lay figures 
stuffed with noble sawdust, but A fri- 
cans of extraordinary personality. 

She does not bother with statistics 
or trade reports, in their place she 
offers understanding combined with 
a flowing lyric prose. The result is 
that, instead of a glorified guide 
book, compact with facts, the reader 
will find expressed the feel of the 
people, their homes and their tradi- 
tions. 


Cities of Many Men, by H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor (Houghton Mifflin 


Co.). From early boyhood Mr. H. | 


C, Chatfield-Taylor’s life has been 
almost equally divided between 
Europe and America and he has\had 
entrée to the famous salons of Lon- 
don, Paris, New York, and Chicago. 
In this book he records his impres- 
sions of each of these four cities, de- 
cade by decade, as he has noted its 
development during the past half 
century. It is not a book of social 
reminiscences nor is it a study of 
cosmopolitan architecture and cus- 
toms, but a series of brilliant and 
delightful portraits of people in the 
public eye and of life in these four 
cities. 


Ind’a, by Sir Valentine Ch’rol 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). The 
facts behind India’s mysteriousness 
in the past and her passionate con- 
fusion in the present are made clear 
in this book by one of the foremost 
students of her affairs. 

Sir Valentine Chirol spent several 
years as a member of the Royal 
Commission on the Indian Public 
Services, and has already written 
extensively on India’s specific prob- 
lems. He now presents the whole 
dramatic picture of her strifes and 
struggles from her earliest history 
down to the present day. 

He includes detailed analyses of 
such subjects as the temperament 
and character of her peoples, the 
caste system and its influence, Mo- 
hammedan dominion, the principles 
of British rule, and India in the 
War; and he outlines, with liberality 
of mind and an understanding of her 
possibilities, the changes that must 
be wrought to bring her into line 
with the advance of civilization. 


THE DECEMBER COVER 
DESIGN 
TRAVEL is indebted to the 


courtesy of the Canadian Pacific } 


Railway. for the use of the paint- 
ing reproduced on this month’s 
cover. This painting, along with 
several others, was executed 
especially for the C. P. R. with 
whom TRAVEL was able to make 
special arrangement for their ex- 
clusive reproduction as cover de- 
signs, 


A CORRECTION 


In the October issue of TRAVEL 
the article, ‘‘A Latter Day Voy- 
age Around Good Hope” con- 
tained two misstatements in the 
captions appearing on pages 
twelve and thirteen. The popula- 
tion of Johannesburg was given 
as one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, whereas it is more nearly 
half a million; and the distance 
from Victoria Falls to Kimberly 
was stated to be forty miles in- 
stead of the eight hundred it ac- 
tually is. TRAveL regrets these 
errors and hastens to correct 
them. 


BERMUDA’S favorite family hotel. 
Refined, comfortable, well-equipt. 
Convenient to all points. Moderate 


rates. Booklet. R. Buckler, Mgr. 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


In Sw i. 
The Columbia, Bethlehem, N. H. 
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Convenient to the Best Si 
Theatres and Termina 


Complete Travel Information Bu ‘ 
A CHARMING RESTAUR 


WEST 45TH STREE 
Just East of Broadway — Times S. 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YI 
in PARIS 


Leaving New York Dec. 15, S.S. * 
Returning Jan. 5, S.S. “Par. 


DE LUXE HOLIDAY TOU 
TEN DAYS IN PARIS — 


Including Luncheon and Dinner in 
famous café and restaurant where 
“specialty” will be served. Theatres | 
ly Opera. Sight-seeing trips. Tim 
snopping. | 


‘BETTER fe 4 SERVIC 
TRAVEL aK BuREA 
303-5 Fifth Ave., © Telephor 

New York Caledonia 


JA Delightful shore trips of 8, 9, 12, 15 or 16d 
ound ¢7q UP all Bepense $105 
Independent Travel Only 


Call, phone or write fot 
Bermuda Booklet ‘A” 


Containing complete information and 
rates—all steamships; all hotels 


THE MARTIN TRAVEL BURE 


18 W. 34th Street, N.Y. Longacre 5 
Astor Court Bldg., adjoining Waldorf-Astoria 


California—$100 l 


Via Steamer Thru Panama Canal 


BERMUDA FLORID. 
All_ Expense Tours Via Steamer 
8 Days . . . $94 Jacksonville $24.3 
12 Days . . . $118 Miami . . $37.5 
THE HARLAN-BRADY TOU 
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—in the roughest waters. This a 
palling nausea is unnecessary sv 
fering. Mothersill’s prevents Trav 
Sickness on your journeys by Se 
Train, ae Car or Air, 
75c. & $1.50 at’ Drug Stores or di 
the Mothersill Remedy Co., vee] 
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